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WRONG DRESS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Golden Mask,’ “ The Stranger's Secret,” “ Man and 
iis Idol,” The Warning Voice, &c., &c. 
————— 
CHAPTER XVI 
INTERCEPTED FLIGHT. 
Let me embrace you. Oh, some lucky star 
Has brought you hither. 
The Spanish Student. 


Ar the sight of the startling apparition of the corpse 
of the beautiful form I had beheld standing before me 
on the bottom step of the great staircase, I started up, 
shrieking aloud. 

I started and beat my hands against the iron- 

lated door, and then a swooning sensation came over 


THE 


ne, 

Terror drove me to the verge of distraction, and 
physical exhaustion came to the relief of mental torture. 

My cries died away into faint gasps. 

I felt myself falling against fie door, and then a 
voice, faint and musical as that of a spirit, sounded in 
iny ears as if from another world. 

“Por God's sake——” I heard it cry in a pleading 
tone, ‘ 

Nomore. Not another word reached my ears.. I 
was conscious of falling, not to the ground as it ap- 
peared to me, but upon clouds, through which I sank 
own, and ever down into a fathomless abyss. 

Sinking and sinking, with a dim consciousness of 
trouble haunting me, it seemed as if my course was 
it length arrested by an outstretched hand. I felt the 
lingers closing round my wrist. Cold fingers they 
vere, icy-cold, and the effect of their coldness was to 
revall me to myself. No longer sinking through 
space, 1 became conscious of a moaning sound—it was 
‘ny own voice—and of pain, that occasioned by my 
fall, and then I opened my eyes, and saw, through a 
lim haze, the face of the dead gazing down into my 


own: ‘ , . 
At that sight I tried to cry out. again, so great was 
my terror; but there was a look of deep commisera- 














[THE DEAD ALIVE. | 


| tion in the face, and the hand grasping my wrist 
| tightened so earnestly that I was reassured. Some 
faint glimmering of the truth came over me. 

I felt that I was in the arms of a living woman. 

“Pray calm yourself,” I heard her say, “ you need 
not fear me.” 

As I looked again into her face, I saw that it was 
as gentle and loving as it was fair. 

“I startled you?” she asked. 

“Yes,” I murmured. 

“ You did not know I was in the house ?” 

“T did.” 

“ Indeed! 
room——” 

“ Dead—as I believed.” 

She caught in her breath with a shudder. 

“Yes, yes,” she ejaculated, “like one dead. I un- 
derstand your terror now. You believed that it was 
my corpse which stood before you? ‘These were my 
grave-clothes as you thought, and heaven knows how 
soon it might have been so! But you will fear me 
no more. If you could know all, you would only pity 
me.” 

I saw the tears oozing into her beautiful blue eyes, 
and her voice grew choked and tremulous as she 
spoke. Drawn towards her by her beauty, and touched 

the sorrow which overshadowed her young life, 
I yielded to the sympathetic prompting of the moment, 
and threw my arms about her neck in a transport of 
tenderness. 

“ You have-enemies ?” I asked. 

“Yes, and remorseless ones.” 

‘* And he who owns this place, the Italian, Gasparo, 
is among them ?” 

“ Hush !” 

A tremour of fear came upon her at the mention 
of that name, and she looked round as if expecting to 
see those lurid eyes peering through the darkness. 

“You need not fear,” I cried, “ he is gone.” 

“Gone.” ” 

“He was this morning carried off by officers of 
justice.” 

“No. Is it possible ? 


You knew that I lay in the secret 


Heaven be praised! That 


| principal executor under my father’s will. 


” “ Ah, where and’ when ; tell me, I entreat you. 








then accounts for all?” 


She saw an enquiring look in my face, and hurried 
to explain herself. 

‘TI cannot tell you al] my shameful story,” she 
said, “but this I can confide to you. I said just now 
that I had enemies—beartless, unscrupulous, im- 
placable men. Among these Gasparo is the foremost. 
He was my father’s friend. Some bond of sympathy 
or interest united them, and when it pleased provi- 
dence to leave me an orphan, Gasparo was made the 
That will 
left me on my coming of age a great fortune: it was 
placed at my absolute disposal, and so secured to me, 
as my doting father believed, that nothing could 
rob me of the enjoyment of it. But he little knew 
the man in whose honour he confided. 

“ Gasparo proved treacherous?” | interrupted. 

“So treacherous,” she replied, ‘‘that not only is 
my fortune going from rie bit by bit, swallowed up 
in legal expenses, and extorted from me under the 
threat of my affairs being thrown into chancery, 
from which there is little chance of their being ex- 
tricated in my lifetime; but I, myself, am not safe. 
I have been brought to this place, wherever it is, 
under the influence of some narcotic—some chemical 
of strange and subtle influence, which deprives its 
victim of consciousness, and imparts to it the aspect of 
death. That, you have yourself witnessed?” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “by accident. But what purpose 
does this wickedness serve ?” 

“Simply this, child, that I have from a girl been 
destined to be the wife of one whom I dearly love. It 
was the darling wish of my father’s heart that 
Albany——” 

“ Albany Seymour ?” I exclaimed. 

She looked at me with startled face. 

“ You know him ?” she demanded. 

“T have seenghim.” 


” 


” 


‘(He was in this house— 

“ This house ?” 

“And only last night.” 

She clasped her hands, and gazed at me with an 
incredulous face. 

“Impossible!” she cried, “and you who tell me 
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this—you are in this house? You are one of those 
I have such cause, such bitter cause, to fear.” 

With the fewest words I disabused her mind, telling 
her so much of my history as was necessary for that 
purpose, and also how it was that I had seen her, as 
I supposed, lying dead, and what I had heard of the 
signor’s interview with her lover. I added, what was 
the strict truth, that, until that moment it had not oc- 
curred to me to associate the idea of her with the 
eharge Albany Seymour had brought against Gasparo. 
Going on the supposition that what I had beheld was 
in reality a corpse, and not entertaining the horrible 
idea that the Italian was going so far as to destroy the 
woman he was charged with having put out of the 
way, there was no connection in my mind between 
what I had seen and what I had heard. 

And in detailing what had passed in my hearing, 
and what had followed it, I omitted all mention of 
the signor’s treacherous act in snatching at the 
weapon as he quitted the room. The truth is, that I 
se commiserated the hapless girl—for woman she 
scarcely seemed in years—that I could not find it in 
my heart to inflict on her the pang of a suspicion 
of foul play, of which ber lover might have become 
the victim. 

As it was, she suffered agonies in sympathy with 
his sufferings. His misery and despair blanched her 
cheek and brought the tears to her eyes. How could 
I add to her pain by any suggestion so terrible as that 
he might have perished by the hand of an assassin? 

When all was told we came to consider what was 
best to be done? 

To quit that terrible house was clearly the first step. 

That, we agreed, must be attempted without loss of 
time. Hours bad elapsed since the Italian quitted it, 
and it was already dusk: the chances were that he, 
or some one in ce, would be coming to 
look after us, and then every chance of escape might 
be lost. 

The first object was.to secure some garment in 
which it might be possible for Violet to venture into 
the streets. The brilliant Indian shawl, with its 
threads of gold, beneath which I had seen,her lying 
was quite out of the question. Yet of any article of 
female attire the house seemed to be qnite destitute. 
Suddenly I recollected the cloak I had, seen hanging 
on the moveablewall that guarded theapproach to the 
secret chamber, and we ventured to agcend tlie stairs 
for the purpose of possessing ourselves of it. 

Once there we ventured into the secret chamber 
itself. 

It remained as J had seen it in all respects, except for 
the absence o' the angelic being who had then reposed 
there. Of the strange treatment to which she had 
been subjected two trifling objects alone remained in 
evidence. One of these was the golden tissue which 
had covered her face. The other was a crystal phial, 
covered with Arabic characters in gold, which 
still contained a few drops of the colourless liquid 
which had exercised so powerful an effect over the 
Italian's victim. 

“IT will secure these,” said Violet, possessing 
herself of them; “‘who can say to what they may 
one day lead ?” 

Who, indeed ? 

At that moment I little thought that those trifles 
were to form the turning point in my own fate, in the 
days that were to come! 

Quitting this secret chamber we re-entered the 
room in which I had passed a feverish night, under 
the pretence of sleep, and there the delicate Violet 
wrapped about her the cloak of whicl: I have spoken, 
and which was ample enough to conceal her fragile 
form effectually. 

She was ip the act of drawing it about her, when a 
sharp sound reverberated through the house. 

We detected its nature simultaneously, and without 
a word, clung shivering one to the other, in a sudden 
ecstacy of fear. 

Some one had entered the house ! 

The shock was caused by the closing of the door 
which I had in vain striven to force open. 

It was followed by footsteps on the hollow, echoing 
staircase. 

“Tis he! Gasparo has returned,” whispered my 
companion, her teeth chattering as she spoke. “Oh, 
what, what will become of us?” 

So loud and startling were the echoes through the 
empty bouse, that it was impossible to recognize the 
character of the footsteps, as they came on and on, 
growing nearer and more distinct with every instant: 
yet I did not share Violet Maldon’s fears; whoever 
it might be, I could not believe thatit was the lethargic 
Signor Gasparo, and I whispered my conviction. 

“ But if it is one of his creatures?” replied Violet, 
also under her breath. 

The idea was terrible enough, and we shrank and 
clung one to the other in the conviction that at 
least all prospect of escape was cut off—that we re- 
mained in the power of a man whom we had both but 
oo good reason to fear. 





Rapidly the unknown approached. 


He had ascended the stairs. He was entering the 


room beyond. We could hear him approach the table, 
and the rustle of papers was disti audible. 

There was a pause. 

A long and terrible pause it Wé@ined to us as we 
clung together, our hearts throbbing with agitation. 

Presently there was a fresh movement in the room 
beyond. 

Some one approached the door and locked it. 

In the faint light I detected a face, and rushed for- 
ward with a cry of joy. 

It was Oliver! 





CHAPTER XVIL 
A DAY OF ADVENTURE. 
I pity, but I cannot spare: his youth, 
His innocence, his purity of heart, 
Oannot avail him. He is his own fate, 
And that is merciless. 
Don Carlos. 


Ler me break the thread of my own story to record 
here something without which this narrative would 
be incomplete, since it affords a clue to actions of 


'which the motives might otherwise be ill-under- 


stood. 

When Jacintha quitted the house of her father, the 
Signor Gasparo, she did so with the intention of re- 
turning at once to Gorewood Place. 

She had been long absent, and she well knew that 
Sir Gower and his fady would be feverishly anxious 
to hear from her lips particulars of what had trans- 
pired—particulars of a nature not to be trusted to 
writing or transmitted through the post. 

It was early in the day, and’on afriving at the Pad- 
dington station, hurried and excited, she discovered to 
her intense annoyance that a train for Devon had just 
started, and that it would be two hours before another 
left that station. 

There was no resource but to beguile the time as 
best she might, asid with thig object she wandered 
away, through streets and squares; scarcely noticing 
the direction: but dwelling with absorbing attention 
on ber own thoughts, which were indeed of a sufli- 
ciently.pertarbed and distracting nature. 

The morning was bright and fresh ; but there was 
no brighiness, no freshness in her mind. People 
bustled to and fro, and the streets were full of life and 
animation; even the more stately and fashionable 
quarters had an air of life quite foreign to them; but 
this tall, dark, self-absorbed woman passed along, stern 
and forbidding, looking the mystery she was, and all 
the more repulsive for the dark secrets buried in her 
heart. 

London was familiar to the Italian, who bad lived 
in it many years, aud awaking out of a reverie she re- 
coguized the neighbourhood of Westbourne Place. It 
was one of the second-rate streets of the part, and the 
houses had little gardens in front of them, which pre- 
sented a gay aspect in the pleasant morning. 

She was fond of flowers, and coming to a house in 
which a jasmine climbed in front, she half stopped to 
look at it. 

A lady was stooping, with her back to the street, 
plucking a blossom or two, and hearing some footstep, 
for the street was still, she straightened herself and 
looked round. 

It was the wife of Vivian Gower! 

Her eyes met those of Jacintha in an instant flash 
of recognition, and she came forward. 

“You want me?” she said. ‘“ Comein.” 

Jacintua’s first impulse was to deny all knowledge 
of the wan, faded, drooping woman; her second to 
eseape. Prudence, however, negatived both these 
steps. Without absolutely fearing anything, she felt 
the necessity of preserving appearances. 

“Come in,” the lady repeated, opening the garden- 
gate: “you are here from Sir Gower? You have some 
news—some message for me?” 

“No,” replied the bewildered woman, ‘I was only 
passing, and ——” 

‘* Passing! Accidentally? Indeed! Andyou have not 
returned to Devon yet ?” 

The manner of Vivian's wife was light and cordial ; 
but it was easy to see that her face was twitching, 
and that she fairly trembled with excess of nervous- 
ness. 

Before Jacintha could reply they had entered a little 
drawing-room overlooking the garden, and she noticed 
thatas they camein the other turned the key in the lock : 
but so softly that only the sharpest ear could have de- 
tected it. 

‘‘As I was saying, you have not returned yet ?” she 
said 

‘“N. ; Bam now awaiting the traiu.” 

“Indeed! When does it start?” 

“In a quarter of an hour at farthest. 

The trembling little woman drew out a gold re- 
peater from her waistband and placed it on an inlaid 
table at her side. / 








“ You mustmot miss it,” shegaid, “ but, a quarter of 
‘&n hour! —yon can satisfy mein thattime. You have 
already guessed what it is that I would ask you? | 
am, of course, most anxious about Sir Gower’s son. 
Has he been heard of? Is there any news ?” 

“ There is,” was the slow answer. 


“ Ah, tell me—he is found?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Thank goodness! And you are taking him home, 
perha se 

“I? No. He had not strayed so far as this.” 

“ Not to London ?” 

“ No.” 


Faded as were the eyes that looked into Jacintha’s 
face they had a sharp, keeu glance, and their expres- 
sion was not to be misunderstood. Had the lady 
stated in so many words that she did not believe this 
assertion, it would not have been made more clear that 
Oot phy tell where was th 

“An ay tell me, w was the poor child 
roonbered aia under i ecrlbemment had he quitted 
Gorewood Place? Iam naturally most interested in 
the particulars.” 

“ Naturally,” wae the shrewd rejoinder, “and I can 
only regret, that having been absent myself, engaged 


in an una attempt to trace out the fugitive, | 
am not in a to satisfy you. «Im fact [ know 
nothing.” 


The lady sighed. It was natural to herte- doo with- 
out the least, apparent provocation, She sighed, and 
looked at the watch on the table, and then furtively up 
into the face before her as she said: 

“The recovery of the child is the main thing, of 
course. Butit is most fortunate that it fell into good 
hands, for ob, the horrors ad mysteries that surround 
one! It is enough to make oue shudder with appre- 
hension at the bare tho Ww hb 
mercy of the world.” 

Jacin' : 







ipmeh, “only 

pours was missing—stolen 
Bat this was a girl!” 

is if to watch the effect of 







A sharp, quick g 
this latter statement. 
The Italian saw it; 







as to her friends, 
tained from her where she 

to advertise in the papers that 
she had been found straying, and could be recovered 
on the payment of expenses, which, of course, included 
a handsome gratuity. When this advertisement ap- 
peared, a friend of ours, a legal gentleman—his name 
was Plunkett——” 

Again she paused, and keenly watched the effect 
of that name: an almost imperceptible quivering of 
the lip showed that it was recognized. 

“____. this poor gentleman, Plunkett, by name, was 
instructed by the girl's friends to make enquiries, and 
to ascertain whether their suspicions were correct— 
whether this was indeed the lost child. He did so 
He identified it without hesitation. He removed it 
from the wretched den in which he found it, and 
conveyed it to his own house. You follow me?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“There it remained safely one night, and during 
that night a terrible calamity happened. If you read 
the newspapers you may have seen that a lawyer of 
the name I have mentioned was found dead in his 
bed, and it happened on that very night.” 

“Singular!” murmured Jaciutha, glancing im 
patiently at the watch. 

“ Yes, singular indeed; but there is even yet a more 
singular part of the story. The friends of the lost 
child, impatient to learn the result, hastened to the 
lawyer's house. There they learned what had taken 

lace, and’ in answer to their eager enquiries were 

tormed that the child was safe in the oare of 
housekeeper who bad come inte the house only on 
the preceding day. This person was at once sought 
for, butin vain. She was not to be found.” 

“No?” 

“She had disappeared, and what was still more 
mysterious, the child—the girl, as I have said —was 
also missing.” 

“ And you infer from this——” 

“That the pretended housekeeper was in league 
with the persons who had decoyed the child ‘away, 
and that some’ powerful motive bad induced her to 
become aninmate of the lawyer's house, only to regain 
possession of ft. Whether——” 

She paused, trembling from head to foot. 

“— whether her presence in that house was in 
any.way connected with Plankett’s death F dare not 
say.” 

The dark skin of fhe Italian darkened severe 
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shades, until her face was of a greenish olive tint. In 
that way only did she betray her resentment at this 
sdroitly expressed suspicion. 

“It would be difficult to say,” was her only remark. 
“The story is singular.” 

“ Yes—as showing the dangers to which the young 
are exposed at the hands of the designing. It would 
be incomplete if I did not add, that our friends, 
though baffled thus far, do not abandon all hope. 
They have still a clue, through the young ruffian who 
decoyed the child from her home, and they will leave 
nothing untried, they will spare no exertions, to arrive 
at the truth, and to bring the guilty to justice. But 
your time isup. Pray give Lady Gower my warmest 
cougratulations on the recovery of Master Jalius ”— 
her lip curled at the name—“ and add that we shall 
be but too happy to see the baronet and her ladyship 
should they be visiting town. Good morning!” 

Sne took up her watch, thrust it into the band 
about her waist, and bowed Jacintha from the house 
avd from the garden, sighing deeply as she did so. 

Strong and determined as Jacivtha was, this inter- 
view troubled her. 

She had obviously got the worst of it. 

What the faded, forlorn woman had intended to 
say she had ssid. What she had designed to hint 
she had hinted at. In her quiet way, and under 
the natural pretence of expressing sympatiy with 
the troubles of that branch of the family to 
which Vivian Gower had recently become recon- 
ciled, she had’ conveyed the fact, that she had 
a full knowledge of all that had been done, and why 
it had been done. After listening to her, Jacintha 
could not doubt but that she had been identified as 
the person who had carried off the child from Plunkett's 
house, and there was as little cause for doubting the 
strong suspicion that to prevent a disclosure, simple 
in itself, but of theutmost moment, she had shortened 
the lawyer’s life. 

At the thought of this latter point her lip quivered. 
She could not forget from whose lips a similar charge 
had fallen, or be indifferent to the danger that thus 
threatened her. 

But there was one statement still more alarming. 

The lady bad not hesitated to insinuate that the clue 
to the secret of so much moment to her was not lost, 
but that she had some chance of gaining her point 
through the lad, Oliver, who thus unconsciously occu- 
pied once more a position of the deepest moment. 

“Strange!” she muttered to herself, as she wan- 
dered moodily on. “For twelve years this boy is to 
me as the dead. Whether he lives or not, I cannot tell. 
From the moment that I entrust him to Jerome's hands, 
wy interest in him is confined to the suggestion, 
which I never forget, ‘Do not destroy him! Save 
him. He may be useful. Ingratitude is the natural 
reward of service. But the fangs of ingratitude are 
drvwn by prudence.’ From the night when those 
words were uttered over a helpless babe, it disappears, 
ouly to return when its return is fraught with the 
utmost danger.” 

Her thoughts dwelt long and painfully on this 
point. When she had reached tiie station, and taken 
ber seat in the carriage that was to convey her back 
to Devonshire, it still occupied her deep and earnest 
attention. 

“Better had he died,” she muttered to herself, 
“than that he should be instrumenta! in defeating the 
work of years. The likeness that struck me—that 
impressed Sir Gower so strongly—cannot be lost on 
these astute, clever people, who have so much at stake 
in learning all that can be learned of their family. 
When I pointed out that likeness to Sir Gower, asa 
reason why he should detain the lad, and so saved 
the possibility of his giving evidence against Jerome, 
I little thought to what this would lead. Will it be 
necessary that he should perish? At least, it may be 
necessary that he should be removed beyond the pos- 
sibility of his doing harm. And now let me think— 
what is the possible nature of the clue to him that 
these le have? What can he tell them of 
Julius? What is it possible that they should learn 
of himself ?” 

She was still revolving these and like questions in 
her anxious mind, when the train stopped ata station 
only two distant from that for which she was betaking 
berself—asmall station, designed toaccommodate some 
wealthy landed Tr, and considerately open to 
the use of the few persons living thereabouts. 

The main interest it had in Jacintha’s eyes was 
that it closely adjoined the roadside inn kept by 
Becky Twineh, at which the fugitives from Gorewood 
Place were ascertained to have passed a night. 

At this station only one passenger got into the 
train. Heentered thecompartmentin which Jaciatha 
Bat. 

_it was @ young man, with a confident, self-eatisfied 
air. chietly remarkable for a button-hole mouth, a pair 
of red whiskers which he bad fondled and nurtured 
Into premature luxuriance; broad shoulders, and leng 
legs, that were always in their owiw>'s and every- 


| 





body else’s way. He was rather showily dressed, and 
wore his white hat very much on one side. It was 
plain from his appearance that he belonged to 
London rather than to the remote part in which he 
found himself, and which he seemed to regard with 
supreme indifference. 

By reason of the long unmanageable legs it hap- 
pened that in moving to his seat this personage clum- 
sily overset a small leather bag which Jacintha had 
placed on the cushion before her, and its contents 
were partially scattered on the floor. 

With a thousand apologies the stranger busied him- 
self to repair the mischief. He was very polite in 
manner ; but this did not prevent his rudely glancing 
at the railway ticket of his companion, which had 
dropped to ber feet, as he restored it to her with a 
bow. 

The name of the station printed on this ticket evi- 
dently arrested his attention. 

“Beg pardon,” he said, stroking one of the red whis- 
kers, “do you live at this place?” 

His companion bowed. 

“Know the people —s’pose? 
that sort o’ thing ?” 

“ Slightly—yes.” 

“Had a little sort of domestic tragedy down there, 
haven't you, eh?” 

He said it in a light, airy fashion, shifting to his 
other whisker as he did so. 

Jacintha eyed him narrowly. 

“You allude to——” she was beginning: 

ten Gorewood business» Know Gorewood ?” 

“ es.” 

‘*Deuced odd business that, eh ? Son and heir 
bolting. Deuced odd. Know Sir Gower—what's- 
his name—Gower ?” 

“ Sir Anselm you mean.” 

“Exactly.. Heard all about it, of course ?” 

“Some of the rumours have reached me,” was the 
cautious reply. 

“Ah, yes—the baronet’s version. Cock-and-a-bull 
story about the burglary and the escaped prisoner carry- 
ing off the heir, and the rest of it? Al! moonshine. 
Plaun’d thing.” 

Jacintha looked up sharply. 

‘“Why planned ?” she asked. 

Some suspicion that he was making a mistake shot 
with a feeble glimmer through the mind of the self- 
satisfied youth; but a change in Jacintha’s manner, 
hastily and purposely made, re-assured him. 

“Family reasons, you kuow,” he faltered. “ Not 
prepared to say exactly what, but—well, all these 
great families have secrets, don’t you know ?” 

“You are interested in this matter?” the woman 
asked, instead of returning any direct reply. 

** Well, yes—our firm—that is 7 

“ You are a lawyer ?” 

“ Say that | lope to be. Better way of putting it,” 
and he thrust his fingers through his right whiskers, 
and looked sheepish. 

“ And your firm are interested in this affair ?” 

“ Well, yes.” 

“You have come down to enquire into it, 1 pre- 
sume? Are going to Gorewood perhaps ? 

“To look about me, nothing more. One never 
knows what may turn up, you know. Fact is—there's 
no secret in that—our firm, Plunkett and Colt, are 
engaged in this this family affair.” ~ 

Self-possessed as she was, Jacintha could with 
difficulty control her dismay at this revelation. That 
office! What if he should recognize her as the sus- 
picious housekeeper ? 

Mastering her voice as best she might, she, with 
assumed indifference, ventured to ask a perfectly 
natural question. 

‘For »ne branch of the Gower family, I suppose ?” 

“Right, Vivian Gower’s our man. Fact is, old 
Plunkett, as we suppose, discovered the runaway heir 
—actually brought him to his house—died suddenly 
that very vight—boy escaped again m 

“ And you are on the search for him ?” 

“No. Not him; it’s the young party who decoyed 
him away that we want?” 

“Indeed! For what purpose ?” 

Unconsciously to herself her voice and manver alike 
betrayed extreme earnestness. The man noticed it, 
and again a suspicious look came into his face. 

“Hang it, | say. You're curious,” he exclaimed. 
“ However, I can’t tell’ you what [ don’t know, and [ 
don’t know that. All I know is that we're on his 
track. We've found out his name. We've found out 
the inn the youngsters stayed at, close by the station 
where I gotin. And there I found this—I found that 
he’s the son of Jerome, called the Burglar, and so 
you see we're near him. We shall have him, and then 
Jet the cunning ones loek out for squalls.—Hang it, I 
say, haven't | seen you somewhere before?” 

A red glow of sunlight had suddenly shone into the 
carriage, and was lighting up the dark, handsome face 
with mellow brilliancy. 

“No!  It-is aot probable,” cried Jacintha, hastily. 


The families? Al) 














“J bave no recollection of you. Ah, here is Gore 
wood.” 

They were in fact stopping. 

Jacintha rose as the train grated slowly under the 
breaks. 

The other rose also. 

Without looking towards him she was aware of this, 
and could not refrain from trembling. 

“Excuse me,” said he of the whiskers, laying two 
fingers on her arm, “ but as you know these parts and 
one doesn’t know what may turn up, you know, would 
you mind—that is in case I wanted any information 
at any time—would you mind giving me ™ 

“My name and address ?” demanded his companion 
with sudden hauteur. “I can have no objection 
Any communication will reach me addressed — Lady 
Gower, Gorewood Place.” 

She stepped from the carriage, smiling grimly as she 
saw her companion start back, livid with horror at the 
information and at the mistake he saw he had made 

Whether he quitted the carriage at that station 
Jacintha did not stop to ascertain. All her anxiety 
was to reach Gorewood Place without delay. 

“So, this was the clue ?” she reflected, as she went, 
“ Phey will find Jerome, and through him Oliver, and 
then—one admission from his lips will overwhelm us 
with infamy and ruin. It must not—must not be. 
Oh, would to heaven I had silenced that feeble wail 
twelve years ago!” 

The tewers of Gorewood Place rose before her 
grandly against the red glow of the red evening sky as 
she profaned tlie sacred hour with this terrible ejacu- 
lation. 








CHAPTER XVIIL 
THE INDIAN SHAWL. 
‘Tis drear such moonless nights an these, 
Strange sounds are out upon the breeze, 
And the leaves shiver in the trees. 
Russell Lowell. 
And will he not come again ?—Hamilet 


Ouiver knew nothing of all this at the moment 
when, with acry of delight, with burning cheeks, 
and eyes flashing with a momentarily kindled fire, I 
rushed into his arms. 

How beautiful he was, and how my heart throbbed 
at the sight of him! And yet his eyes were sad, and 
a wan, wan smile faintly lit up his face. 

His surprise was intense. 

Never shall I forget the incredulous look with 
which le regarded me in my girl’s attire, or his cry of 
mingled recognition and amazement as I pronounced 
his name. 

“You are not—not tle girl I came here to fetch?” 
he faltered. 


I hung my head, and released him from my 
| embrace. 
* You will not care for me now,” [ replied, feeling 


keenly how the confession of ny sex dealt a blow at 
all our dreams of enterprise and adventure by sea and 
land. 

But he caught me by my hands and drew me to him. 

“] will love you,” he cried, in a transport, ‘* bette? 
—twenty times better. I will never love any ene 
but you. I will live for you; 1 will die for you!” 

So happy, so unspeakably happy, at these words, © 
could only cling about his neck and weep. Ther. 
were tears glistening in his eyes too. 

It was Violet Maldon who reluctantly recalled us 
to the remembrance of our position. Her presence in 
the old home surprised Oliver not a little; but a brief 
explanation satisfied him. Then we hastily learned 
the cause of his presence there. All he could say 
was that Jerome, his father, as he called him, had 
been conveyed with Gasparo to prison, on some charge 
in which they were mutually concerned, and that he 
had contrived to convey the key of the house to 
Oliver, with instructions that he should release the 
only human being —a child—who, to Jerowe’s know- 
ledge, had been left behind in the house. ‘The in- 
structions added that I was to be conveyed to 
Jerome's lodgings, and there carefully watched and 
tended. 

Little did he imagine who it was that he was des- 
tined thus to rescue from starvation and a lingering 
death. Indeed, though he bad never ceased to think 
of me, so strong was the singular attachment that had 
sprung up between us, he bad never even hoped that 
we should meet again. 

In answer to a question, he informed me that it was 
Jerome who was in hiding at Becky Twinch’s Louse 
on the night we arrived tiere, and that, when he re- 
treated in the night, he insisted on Oliver accompany- 
ing him. As for me, Jerome only regarded me as some 
‘eompanion picked up by the way-side, and of no 
farther consideration. Out of some sense of honour 
and manliness, Oliver had kept my secret, hoping that, 
though he was disappointed in his bright dream, I 
might realize mine, and succeed in reaching the sea- 





shore, and finding a ship there 
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Now that we were re-united, I was indifferent to 
my own fate; I cared not what might happen, since 
Oliver was restored to me and loved me. 

It was very different as to my companion. 

Violet’s only safety lay in flight. The terrible 
ordeal to which she had been subjected left no question 
on that point. Flight, immediate flight, offered the 
only solution to the difficulty in which she was 
placed. That might enable her to baffle her enemies : 
that would, at least, place her out of their power ; and 
the opportunity now presented itself. 

The direction to be taken and the place of security 
to be chosen presented difficulties; but in the absence 
of Gasparo and Jerome, these did not appear over- 
whelming. Unless, indeed, other enemies, unknown 
to the hapless victim of a dark conspiracy should 
be on the watch, prepared to recapture her. 

Our chief difficulty lay in the want of money. 

With that it would have been easy to secure ac- 
commodation at an hotel, where Violet might remain 
until the morning ; but we were penniless. 

What, then, was to be done? 

In the emergency, Violet suddenly remembered the 
Indian shawl, with its ric embroidery of gold, which 
had formed her coverlet, while she remained in the 
corpse-like state in which I had discovered her. 

Would it not be possible, she asked, to obtain a 
night's shelter on the value of that as adeposit? To- 
morrow she might communicate with her lawyers, 
and obtain advances sufficient to redeem it. 

To this Oliver, who had gained experience in the 
hard battle of the world, objected, on the ground that 
it might arouse suspicions which the strange nature of 
Violet's story would not serve to allay. 

“ Better to raise money npon it,” he suggested. 
“if ever so little. 1 wiil take it: the pawnbrokers 
know me, and there will be no difliculty.” 

Violet hesitated. 

“ But—but it is not mine,” she said. 

“Ts anything yours?” Oliverretorted. “Is it with 
iasparo’s leave that your life is yours ?” 

“'True—most true: and it will be so easy to regain 
possession of it. You are right. Let us act on your 
advice. Albany himself could not blame me.” 

“You speak of Albany Seymour?” cried Oliver. 

“Yes: you know him?” 

“T have heard his uame mentioned by those who 
mean him no good.” 

“He isin danger? You think so, and it is for my 
sake? Oh, what have I done, that Ishould be so un- 
Lappy? What miserable destiny is mine, that I can- 
not live without danger to him 1 would give my life 
to gave. 

Weak, exhausted, and overcome with exhaustion, 
she sank upon a chair, and burst iuto a paroxysm of 
weeping. It was only Oliver's assurance that he had 
little doubt of being able to communicate with Albany 
in the morning that restored her. 

Then the suggested arrangements were completed. 
It was proposed that Violet and I should betake our- 
selves to a remote corner of the Green Park, which 
would not be difficult to reach, and that Oliver having 
seen us there, should depart at once in search of the 
necessary supplies. 

With this understanding, and with infinite fear and 
trepidation, we stole out by the side entrance of the 
old house, in which we seemed to leave behind the 
echo of our retreating footsteps, and passing one by 
une down the long passage emerged into the street. 

One by one we proceeded when the street was 
gained, Oliver leading the way, and we following at 
such distances as enabled us to keep him in view, 
while each strove to appear independent of the other. 

It was a long, long way, and that walk I shall never 
forget. The fear of being watched was strong upon 
us. Someone was following, someone would dart upon 
us from a dourway or down a passage, or someone 
would confront us, and make us prisoners. I could 
not get the terror of this out of my mind, and Violet, 
I could see, was ready to drop with a like feeling. At 
last we were in the park, the jostling crowd were out 
of view, there were the fresh trees and the green grass, 
looking calm and peaceful in the twilight, and the 
terror died out of my heart. 

We.sat down, Violet and I, in the gloom of a dark 
chestnut with outspreading branches, and then Oliver 
gave one hasty pressure of the hand, and started on 
his errand, assuring us ina bright, cheery voice of his 
speedy return, and bidding us have no fear. 

No fear! 

Why did his very words conjure up an ominous 
foreboding ? 

Why did my eyes strain after his retreating form 
anxiously, hungeringly, as if I was destined never to 
behold it more? 

I see him now as he disappeared between the trees. 
T feel now the sense of utter loneliness that came upon 
me as he went. And in imagination I turn again to- 


wards Violet—brightly beautifal even in the gloom—. 


and throwing my arms around her neck strive to re- 
lieve my heart of its burden in a passion of tears 


Hours pass. 

It is dark. The stars are out. The night air is 
chilly. We are damp with the falling dews. We are 
alone, for the park has long been deserted. Hope has 
died out of our hearts; we are full of terrors, full of 
misgivings. Inthe desperation of despair we cling one 
to the other, each knewing what is in the other's mind, 
each fearing to say it. 

It is Violet whose white lips presently falter out : 

“Can he have betrayed us?” 

And I start from her, fiercely indignant, hurt and 
pained beyond all words. 

“Betray! He betray!” I cry out, “oh, it is so 
wicked, so wicked to say that!” 

She begs my pardon abjectly, and we are reconciled, 
and sit there silently watching the night through. 
The darkness goes, and the stars fade, aud dawn 
comes; but he has not returned. 

Day finds us sitting there still—alone ! 

(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 


Proressorn AGassiz, in a recent letter, reports 
the discovery of 1,400 new species of fish and animals, 
a number far greater thau he hail any reason to ex- 
pect. 

EXPERIMENTS WITH NITRO-GLYCERINE. 

We find the following results of experiments with 
nitro-glycerine, or blasting oil :— 

At the Cleveland mine, on the 2nd April, the first 
attempt was made in a hole 5 ft. deep and extremely 
strong, charged with half a pound of oil. It opened 
up the “shot,” but did not throw out the ore. The 
second hole was 15 ft. deep and 12 ft. back from fan, 
loaded with 5lb. of oil. Eighteen hours afterwards 
3ft. of sand was taken from the top, 7 ft. of sand re- 
maining over the first charge. A small tin cartridge 
conmining tbree ounces of oil was inserted on the top, 
and covered with sand again. On firing the cartridge 
the original 51b. exploded at the same time, and 
“throwed” ore 3 ft. below tle bottom of said holes, 
opening 2 good crack. One keg of powder in three 
shots would have done the same execution, but [ 
think some of the oil must have been wasted. ‘The 
third hole was 15 ft. deep, 11 it. from the face, on a 
ledge of 19ft.; this hole being loaded with 7 lb. of oil 
in a tin cartridge. About 450 tons of ore, down tothe 
edge, was thrown down. ‘The same execution could 
have been done with three kegs of powder in thiee 
shots. 

At the Jackson mine, March 24th, the experiments 
were conducted on the slope in No. 1 opening, where 
the iron ore is exceedingly hard ard tenacious. ‘I'he 
first trial was with a drill hole 2in. in diameter and 
5 ft. 6in. deep, into which a tin cartridge containing 
31b. of blasting oi! was inserted, and fired by means 
of a common fuse attached to a wooden fuse charged 
with a small quantity of gunpowder. The effect of 
this shot was simply astonishing, and I am of opinion 
that the same result could not have been obtained with 
blasting powder, except by shooting from four to six 
times. A less quantity of it in this drill hole would 
have been sufficient. 

Two more holes were then charged, one of them 
2in. in diameter and 3 ft. 6in. deep, with 1 1b. of oil in 
a cartridge. This was a very strong hole, and had 
buta poor chance to break, but was put down purposely 
to see what effect the oil would have in a strong bot- 
tom ; it did not throw out the ore, but made several 
cracks across the top. The other hole was the same 
diameter, and 5 ft. deep, charged with a cartridge con- 
taining 1} Ib. of oil. This missed fire. 

The consequence was the small quantity of gun- 
— in the fuse did not blow out the cord, but 
orced the top off. Another cartridge, containing two 
ounces of oil, was put on top of the one that missed, 
and the drill hole filled with loose sand ; this was fired, 
when both cartridges fired simultaneously, breaking 
out all the ere, anda little below the bottom of the 
drill hole. This same hole in our usual way of blast- 
ing, would have required at the least 15 Ib. of powder. 
The ore was thrown with such force against the oppo- 
site side wall that it was broken up into small pieces, 
but if this had been thrown out with powder, there is 
no doubt we should have had to put in three or four 
block holes to accomplish the same result. 

The fourth and last hole was of the same diameter 
and 4 ft. deep. The oil was poured into this hole to a 
height of 7in. The patent fuse lowered on to it, and 
the hole filled up with sand, it was then fired. The 
effect of this shot was even more satisfactory than the 
others. I believe. it is better to use the oil without 
cartridge where practicable, as the strength livs more 
at the bottom of the hole than it would if placed in a 
cartridge. 

On the same day Colonel Burstenbinder experi- 
mented at the Washington mine with his blasting oil. 





Thy first hole shot with it was 7 {ty deep and about 





7 ft. strong in the bottom. It had head wedged 
against it from the face of an angle of about 30 degs, 
The amount of oil used was 21b. It tore out a con- 
siderable portion of the ore intended to be thrown out, 
and loosened up as much more as an ordiuary sand 
blast, which about one keg and a half of powder with or- 
dinary good luck would have thrown out. The next 
hole shot was a block hole; the piece of ore was 4 {t. 
thick and weighed about five tons. The hole was 14 
in. deep, and the oil used was three ounces; the effect 
of this shot was a perfect success ; it tore the block of 
ore in small pieces. The next hole shot was 5 ft. deep 
and pretty strong on one side; the oil used was 14 
lb. It was. perfect success, it tore up and loosened 
up forty or fifty tons. 

March 26th, another test was made at the Jackson 
iron mine, Negaunee. A drill hole 2 in: diameter, 5 
ft. 8in. deep, put into a ridge at the bottom of a largs 
shaft 25 ft. deep, bound on both sides aud back by a 
solid wall of ore, loaded with 5} Ib. of oil, without 
cartridge, and fired by means of a percussion cap 
This shot would have required at least 30 1b. of powder 
and four drill holes. ‘Che relative estimated cost of 
powder and blasting oil is as follows: 


WITH POWDER. 
Dollars. 
Drilling 20 ft. at 2-50 dols. per foot 
80 1b, powder at 25 cents per pound 
Cost of labour in sledying the ore to leave 
itin its present couditioN.......e LOM 


iit cherchstetessccecisen Ge JU 


WITH BLASTING OL. 
Doilars 
Drilling 5 ft. 8 in. at 2-50 per foot 
5} lb. of oil at 215 per pound 


WO ccinnstnqccs oebtil 


The ground in which this hole was placed is of « 
particularly hard nature, known as such to all prac- 
tical miners in this country, and accounts for the 
high cost of drilling. The above experiments aro 
attested by the superintendents of the respective 
mines. 

S.iarres.—The test of a superior slate is its ability 
to remain unbroken, after being made red hot in a 
furnace, and suddenly immersed in cold water, while 
at that heat. 

A Natura Barometer.—Mr. Wm. MeClathy, 
says, “as I know that you wish to give every infoi 
mation that would be of use to your numerous readers, 
| send you some remarks I have madeon the changes 
which have taken place in the atmosphere for forty 
years past. I first observed in the rows of young 
Weymouth (or White Pine) trees in my nurseries, 
that the last year’s growth and all the leaves or spines 
stand straight upright in dry weather, and on the 
least change to rain or snow the branches bend, and 
the leaves fall back and appear in a dying state, even 
before the snow or rain commences. When a change 
comes for dry weather, they all recover again, aad 
remain so uutil the next change is going to take place, 
giving the farmer warning in time for him to prepare 
for it. The White Pine (P. strobus) grows in this 
neighbourhood spontaneously. It iseasily;transplanted 
if removed when about a foot high. It soon makes a 
beautiful tree, and might be called the Farmer's Baro- 
meter.” 

Makixe Guiass Cetts.—The way to make cells 
out of thin microscopic glass, described in Dr. Car- 
penter’s work, is well known, and after numerous 
experiments, I found that a somewhat similar method 
could be applied to thicker glass. I procured two 
pieces of steel, or iron made hard as possible, the size 
and shape of cell required—in short, two steel cells, 
the pattern of the glass one wanted, and about one- 
tenth of an inch thick. I then cut some squares of 
ordinary window glass the exact size of the steel 
cells; on each side of a glass square I then, with 
marine glue, cement one of the steel plates, taking care 
to have the edges of the two steel plates and glass 
square all parallel; if the cementing is perfect, a hole 
may now be made with impunity through the glass 
by a few taps with the point of a rat-tail file, and en- 
larged with the file to the size of the holes-in the stee! 
plates; heat is then applied to liberate the glass cell 
from between the steel ones, a fresh square put in, and 
the process repeated. It is obvious that cells of any 
size and s can be made in this manner, and by 
working with four or five - of plates at once 
gross of cells may be made in a very short time, at a 
cost of a few pence —a considerable saving, as glass 
cells are rather expensive to buy. The same plan 
will, of course, answer for making a hole through the 
centre of a slide. Thin crown or plate glass is easfly 
perforated, and makes a most useful cell. I have 
tried to cut cells from tube with a cutting saw and 
enery in a lathe, but the less said of this better 


| it canonly be done with proper apparatus. 
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VIVIAN TRAVERS. 
——_>—__———- 
OHAPTER IV. 

Tae room into which Drayton Travers bad ushered 
his singular was, as has been said, his private 
study. It contained a book-case full of choice books, 
a writing-desk, a few fine pictures, a sumptuous 
lounge, &c. 

The carpet looked like a thick bed of shaded green 
mose, sprinkled with forest leaves, and the curtains 
were of warm-hued damask over lace. 

A fire was burning cheerily in the grate, and an 
easy-chair and footstool were drawn up before it ready 
for Mr. Travers’s use, this being the room where most 
of his mornings were spen 

Movs. Hawkers, as the strange woman had called 
herself, took possession of the easy-chair in the most 
complacent manner possible. She then turned a 
curious gaze about the apartment, expressing her 
opinion only by grunts, that were significant of envy 
and dissatisfaction. 

Mr. Travers noticed none of these proceedings. He 
took several turns across the floor, walking im- 
patiently and restlessly, and seemingly endeavouring 
to conquer the elements that were warring in his 


soul. 

At length he paused abruptly before the chair in 
which the woman was sitting, and said, sternly : 

“What do you mean by coming here? You 
solemnly promised never to come near me again— 
never to molest me or mine.” 

Mrs. Hawkers cowered a moment before his gaze, 
and then replied, with a tone half defiant : 

“I know I agreed never to molest you again, but 
the thousand pounds you gave me couldn’t last for 
ever, and what was I to do when it wasall gone? I’ve 
worked hard enough to have suthin’, but keeping 
boarders don’t pay, for I’ve tried it the last ten years, 
and what else am Ito do?” If I had some young 
person around me who could do such things. as thom,” 
and she indicated by a nod of her head a of 
handsomely-embroidered slippers before the #% 
aan sell ‘em for money enough to live on comfort- 
a y. 

Mr. Travers hastily removed the slippers—Vivian’s 
work—from the woman's observation, shuddering as 
he did so. 

Well, what do you want?” he demanded, after 
minute's silence. 

“That's a cool question,” returned Mrs. Hawkers, 
with an unpleasant smile. “I wanteverything. Look 
at my feet, my dress, my cloak-——” 
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“T understand your necessities,” interrupted Mr. 
Travers. “Tell me how much money you want— 
for what sum you will agree to go away and never 
cross my path again.” 

The woman hesitated, glanced at the furniture of 
the apartment, as if to calculate his wealth, and then 
replied, cautiously : 

“T hain’t quite made up my mind. Before I do, 
I want to see the girl——” 

“You cannot see her,” was the determined response. 
“Your business is with me, and when we have 
finished it, you wil] go directly from the house, seeing 
no one.” 

“You don’t seem to think I've got no feelin’s!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Hawkers, with a pretended whine. ‘I 
hain’t seen the girl in over sixteen years. I want to 
see how she looks—if she's well treated and happy. 
I s’pose she don’t know that you ain’t her father, nor 
no relation to her, and that I am her own mother?” 

Percy Lorimer, from his position at the door, started 
so suddenly on hearing this observation that he very 
nearly betrayed his presence and dishonourable occu- 

tion. 

“She believes herself the daughter of Mrs. Travers 
and myself, and heaven forbid that she should ever 
learn that we are not her parents. As to your pre- 
tence of motherly feeling, Mrs. Hawkers, it does not 
deceive me. You care nothing for the child beyond 
the money she has been the means of bestowing upon 
you. You cared nothing for her in her helpless in- 
fancy, and I sometimes almost believe that she is not 
your child.” 

“ She is,” cried the woman, with eager vehemence. 
“TIT have proved to you more’n once, beyond all 
manner of doubt, that she is my own daughter.” 

“I know you showed me the doctor's certificate of 
her birth, and the testimony of your neighbours that 
she was your child. But she resembles you in nothing, 
and you were so willing to sell her-——” 

“ What elsecould I do, and me starving ?” demanded 
the woman. “I don’t know who she resembles, for 
she was but a year or two old when I sold her to you, 
but she promised to look like her father, who was as 
real a gentleman as ever trod shoe-leather, if I do say 
it.. I told you once that I had been an actress in my 
young days, and wliile I was one I married a broken- 
down, dissipated young fellow—a gentleman's son— 
who had been cast off by his relations. I supported 
him by wy profession till my baby was born, aud then 
my place at the theatre was given to some one else, 
and my husband died, and so I wandered out to where 
you lived. As tu her not looking like me—she might 
look worse, [ guess.” 
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She pushed back her bonnet, leaving her face en- 
tirely unshaded. It had a fierce, hungry look, but 
was not altogether ill-featured, although its expres- 
sion was decidedly repulsive. 

Mr. Travers made no reply to her remark, and she 
soon resumed : 

“ If you don’t want to pay me nothing more for her, 
just say the word. I'll go to Vivian and tell her that 
I’m her own mother, and sufferin’ for the necessities 
of life. If she’s got any heart, she'll go home with me 
and put her learnin’ and accomplishments to good use 
by earnin’ my livin’.” 

“ Cease your threats! I have not refused to grant 
any reasonable demand you may make. How mucb 
money will purchase your absence and silence ?” 

A scheming look appeared on the woman’s face, 
and, with the air of one who fears she may be de- 
manding too much, she answered : a 

‘*T want five hundred pounds. Give me that and 
you shall never see me again.” 

“ Tt shall be yours,” responded Mr. Travers, arising, 
and proceeding to his desk. ‘With five hundred 
pounds you might buy yourself a little home at the 
West, with land enough to ensure you a comfortable 
living. I advise you to do so.” 

He waited a moment for a reply, but receiving 
none, unlocked his desk, opened an inner drawer, and 
proceeded to count out the sum agreed upon from » 
large package of notes. 

Mrs. Hawkers half arose, eyeing the treasure with 
a keen, fierce gaze, and her hands clutched ner- 
vously, as if eager to handle so much money. 

As Mr. Travers closed his desk, however, she re- 
sumed her seat and her former position. 

“Here is the sum you have demanded,” remarked 
Mr. Travers, advancing to her side. ‘‘You solemnly 
promise, if I give you this, never to show yourself to 
Vivian, never to let her know that she is not the 
child of myself and wife by blood, and never again 
to cross my path, nor that of any member of my 
family ?” 

“T promise all that,” responded the woman. “I 
am willing to swear, if necessary-——” 

“T do not want your oath. You gave it when I 
bought Vivian of you, and you have broken it this 
morning. I trust your promise will be better kept.” 

“Tt will. It was only sufferin’ and starvation 
made me eome here now. I was livin’ in my garret 
in London, without a fire, and with barely enough 
food to keep life in my body, when I got hold of one 
of the morning papers, and saw in it a speech 
of Mr, Travers. 1 knew in a minute ‘twas you. 
In another part of the same paper I came acrogs an 
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and read that Mrs. ont Miss 
belles of the evenin’. The paper 
dresses, and dimuns, and laces. 


account of a ball, 
Travers were the 
described their splendid 


And so I thought if you'd spend so much money 
on Vivian, you'd give her poor mother something to 
keep her out of the poor-house. With that idee, I 


sold off every stick of furniture | owned—got money 
enough to come here.” 

“ You had better leave to-day. I desire to run, 20 
risk of Vivian's seeing you. Here is your money. 
With this payment let our knowledge of each other 
end.” 

Mrs. Hawkers muttered an assent, took.thé money 
greedily, and counted it again and again, with the 
hope that there might be a note or two more than 
the stipulated amount, and with the fear that there 
might be a note or two less. 

Satisfied at last that the sum was corféct, she 
divided the package into two parcels, the larger of 
which she thrust into her bosom. Shé then deposited 
the smaller in an old, greasy wallet which shedrew 
from ber pocket, and which she then restored # that 


Mr. had resumed his restless walk across 
the floor, little pote of her movements. 

As Mra Hawkers bent forward to put on her over- 
shoes, she said, 

* Ain't I going to see Mrs. Travers?” 

“No. Mrs. Travers is unable to see you. She 
knows you are here, but she does not wish to meet 
you.” 

“ And Vivian—can't I havea look at her—my own 
child ?” whined the woman. 

‘‘ No!” was the firm and resolute response, “She 
is your child pes 4 by the accident of birth. She is 
mine by love and adoption,and you will do well to 
forget that nature ever formedany tie between her and 
you.” 


The woman scowled rey ry oo on Travers en 
ceeded to state explicitly his , 
wkers 


her future movements, all of which Mrs. 
acceded to, giving a solemn promise to carry out his 
wishes. 

When at length she arose from her seat, declaring 
her intention to depart, Percy Lorimer, who had over- 
heard the entire conversation from his position out- 
side the door, silently arose and glided down the 
stairs, gaining the drawing-room unseen. 

He placed the drawing-room door ajar, that he 
might witness the woman’s departure, and, from the 
confusion into which his mind had been plunged by 
the revelation he had overheard, proceeded to evolve 
aplan that he hoped would tend greatly to his own 
advancement and happiness. 

In afew moments he heard the footsteps of Mr. 
Travers descending the stairs, followed by the 
shuffling, slip-shod movements of the repulsive-looking 
stranger. 

The woman patsed in the hall, as if loth to exchange 
its genial temperature for the penetrating March winds 
awaiting her outside the door, and her unwilling host 
was obliged to tell her plainly that she must go with- 
out delay, lest she should be seen by some member of 
the family. 

“Tm a-goin’—I'm a-goin’!” she responded, retreat- 
ing reluctantly towards the door, and gathering her 
tattered garments closer around her ill-protected 
chest. 

At this juncture the door of Mrs. Travers’s boudoir 
opened, and Vivian, radiant in her beauty, appeared on 
the threshold. 

Mrs. Hawkers regarded her in astonishment, sur- 
veying her person and attire in amazement, muttering : 

“Mrs. Travers! Why, she hain’t changed a bit in 
sixteen years! Only, she’s younger, if anything.” 

Vivian directed but one glanceat Mrs. Hawkers, but 
that look was full of pity as she marked her unsuitable 
garb, apd full of distrust as she noticed her repulsive 
countenance. 

It was evident that Mrs. Hawkers did not recog- 
nize a single feature of the young girl's countenance, 
and that nature failed to vibrate a single chord in 
Vivian's heart at the sight of the unwelcome guest. 

“Excuse me, papa,” said Vivian, retreating «a 
step, “ but I thought I heard only your step. Mamma 
is iil——” 

“Yes, I understand. I will come to her in a mo- 
ment,” replied Mr. Travers, regaining his momen- 
tarily lost self-possession. ‘‘ Remain with her till I 
come.” 

“That girl Vivian!” muttered the woman, with a 
start, gazing hard at the lovely vision, with its clus- 
tering curls, its sparkling face, its robes of rose- 
coloured cashmere and frills of lace. “ It don’t seem 
possible !” 

Vivian failed to hear the exclamation, departing at 
her father’s command, and closing the door of the 
boudoir behind her. 

Mrs. Hawkers cast an apprehensive, yet searching 
glance at Mr. Travers after the maiden’s withdrawal, 
and then, startled at his pallor, turned to go. 





—— 





“T'm satisfied now’t I have seen her,” she said- 
“Neither she nor you will ever look upon my face 
again. 

“W ith these words she opened the door, stood a mo- 
ment irresolutely on the steps, and then proceeded 
slowly down the avenue. 

Mx, Travers closed the door after her, witha sigh of 
relief, and then hastened to hie. wife. 

And then Percy Lorimer stole out into the hall, 
listened to assure himself that there was no one near 
to notice his movements, hurriedly donned his hat and 
overcoat, botl: of which articles were suspended from 
the branches of the hat-rack, and then he noiselessly 
made his egress from the house. 

A glance behind him, when he had gained the 
street, assured him that no one had observed his de- 
parture, and he then looked hurriedly up and down 
the stre@t in search of Mrs. Hawkers. 

The’morning was too wild and gusty for many wo- 
men to be abroad, and he had no difficulty in per- 
ceiving the form he sought, recognizing her by her 
peculiarly shabby and unseasonable garments. 

With an ejaculation expressive of delight, he drew 

his coat collar, muffling his features, and hasten 


her. 


It wae evidently his design to track her 10 ber 


home. 





OHAPTERB V. 


Arrer Vivian bad withdrawn fromthe Hbvary with} way 
Percy Lorimer, Philip Aynsconrt Steet ata h 


afew moments to the hppa 
inspired him. 


gh mecage 


“hat his love was ret hter of his, 
employer, the radiant y: re whose 
shrine the noblest men at to 

render homage, seemed almost 
How he longed to prove to her great love How 
be wished that happen, that he 
could prove to her i that he loved her 
for herself alone, and not for her wealth and position in 


society. 

Banishing, at length, these dreams, which are com- 
mon to all enthusiastic lovers, the secretary resumed 
his labours, it being one of his principles to prefer 
duty before pleasure. 

His peu flew over the paper as if winged, and it 
was not long before his day’s labour was completed, 
and the result made manifest in a pile of letters, neatly 
addressed and stamped, ready for the post. 

Aud then the silvery tinkle of a bell announced.that 
luncheon was ready. 

The secretary hastened to his room, on the. third 
floor, to perfect. his toilet, and remove one or two 
infinitesimal ink-spots upon his long, white fingers, 
aod returned as the bell sounded asecond time, making 
his way to the dining-room, the apartment adjoining 
Mrs. Travers’s sitting-room, or boudoir. 

The dining-room was elegantly fitted up, with 
hangings of dark green, enlivened with gold, carpet to 
match, furniture of polished oak, and a table adorned 
liberally with silver crystal and porcelain. 

At the moment of Aynscourt’s entrance, Vivian 
was alone in the room. She stood near the window, 
in a drooping attitude, but as her lover made his 
appearance, she turned towards him with a smile and 
blush. 

‘“We take our luncheon alone to-day, Philip,” she 
said, endeavouring to speak lightly. “I will take 
mamma’s place behind the coffee-urn. Have you seen 
Cousin Percy ?” 

“ Not since he came to the library in search of you,” 
was the reply. 

“IT suppose he felt lonely, having no one to talk to, 
and has gone out,” declared Vivian, taking her seat, 
and proceeding to dispense the coffee to her lover and 
herself. “ Papa and mamma seem both to be ill, and 
have gone to the study, where I have been with them.” 

“TI hope there is nothing serious the matter with 
them,” remarked the secretary, in a tone of deep 
concern. 

“ Oh, they are getting better now, I think. They 
seem very nervous, as if they had heard bad news, 
as I presume they have. They do not like me out of 
their sight, and enjoined me to hasten back to them 
as soon as [ had finished my luncheon.” 

“Do youthink they can know of, and be angry at, 
my presumption in loving you?” inquired Ayns- 
court. 

“No, Philip. I have said nothing to papa, pre- 
ferring that you should do so. I left Cousin Percy 
with papa this morning, bringing mamma in here, 
intending to tell her our secret, but I couldn’t summon 
sufficient courage. I will do itthis evening. After 
while, papa joined us, and seemed about to say some- 
thing of importance, when Dennis entered, saying 
that there was a dreadful woman in the hall, asking 
for Mr. Travers. I think it was her coming that made 
my parents so ill—for she was a most disagreeable- 


after her, taking care not to approach too losely it 





looking woman,” added*Vivian, innocently. “It made 
me shudder to look at her.” 

The lovers continued to converse, trifling with the 
many dainties before them, but neither ate much, and 
the maiden at length arose and excused herself, 


addin 
is T shall probably not see you again until dinner, 
Philip, as I intend spending the afternoon with papa 
and mamma.” 

“ Then I will post the letters and make a visit to 
a relative of mine who lives at Town—my 
father’s only and elder brother.” 

As he spoke, Philip opened the door for Vivian to 
pass out, and followed her, to his own room, 
while she entered her fe 
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eather, and pro- 
min the morn- 


‘and coos trees, which 
thinly frozen pools of water ; 


#6 noticed by Philip, but in a 
used to them, and would 
@ny change for the better. 


2 y rae sounded the heavy brass 


waiting for his summons 


to. be ansy tried the door, found it unlocked, and 
entered the house. 

The in which he found himself was gloomy, 
and ite walls were 6@ dingy that it would have been 

to have decided upon the original colour of 
with which they were covered. 
was. no carpet, but instead a thick layer of 
dust, that srose in puffs and clouds with every footfall 
of the intruder. 

Advancing to the extremity of the corridor, Philip 
opened a door to the right and entered a room dingier, 
dustier, and gloomier than the hall. 

There were two windows to this room, but they 
were so covered with dust and cobwebs that a view 
through them would have been an impossibility. As 
they fronted a dreary wilderness of a garden, their 
want of transparency was not, perhaps, to be deeply 
lamented. 

There was no carpet to this room, no fire ia the 
grate, which served as a repository for broken egg- 
shells, ink-bottles, etc. 

The furniture comprised only an old wood-bottomed 
chair or two, and several rows of rough pine shelves 
covering one side of the, nt. 

These shelves were leden with books, many of 
them stripped of their covering, and the rest bound in 
the plainest and ugliest manner. They served also as a 
larder, for a tin basin filled with remnants of food 
was stowed away sougly in a corner of the lowest 
shelf. 

The occupants of this reoom—for damp, cold and 
gloomy as it was, it was occupied—were two in num- 
ber. 





The more important was a man who sat before the 
rough shelves upon a rude chair, with a coverless 
book in his hands. 

His clothing was coarse and ineongruous, besides 
being too short at the ankles and wrists. Upon his 
head he wore an old-fashioned flannel night-cap, 
made much after the pattern of the school-boy's 
aversion, the fool’s cap, and the long peak of this 
article dropped nearly to his shoulder. 

He was not ill-featured, nor unhandsome, except 
for the disfiguring expression of bitterness and mis- 
anthropy which seemed habitual to,him. He looked 
what he was—a miserable, unhappy, old man. 

His companion was a dog, of noble breed, gigantic 
in form, with sagacious eyes, and watchful demeanour. 
He seemed to have more regard for comfort then 
his master had, for he had established himself upon 
a tattered blanket at the old man's feet, and was 
curled up in @ position most conducive to warmth. 

As Philip entered, and paused near the door, the 
dog raised This head, uttering a low growl, causing 
his master to look up at the intruder. 

“Hush, Hamilton, my dear fellow,” said the old 
man, patting the dog in a friendly manner, but with- 
out a farther look at Philip. ‘‘1t is but a little ani- 
eo ~~ OM has disturbed our studies, Sir William 
—that’s all.” 

The dog sbemed contented at this ex ion, and 
the old man resumed his studies, while P’ took pos- 


session of the unoccupied chair, saying, with a shiver: 
“Uncle Hugh, you ought really to havea fire, Your 
room seems even more cold and damp than the outer 





world——” 
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“Jf you dislike it, why come here?” ' .asked his} This blow had made of Hugh Aynscourt a bitter | mo ‘consummate hypocrite. It might be wel! for 


drily. 
Pe like it,” was the frank respo: pse; ‘‘but I 
like you, Uncle Hugh, and I don’t want you to freeze 
and starve to death——” " ‘ 

“+ Heat and cold are but relative terms 4” interrupted 
Hugh Aynscourt, as if eager fora disc assion on the 
subject. “ This room that seems 80 chilly to your 
pampered system would seem warm to { de inhabitants 
of the icé-huts in the polar regions.. As to ‘food, 
why should we be the slaves of hab’ itt? Shall-man 
be more luxurious than unreasoning - beasts? The 
polar bear exists through his long wi mters without a 
morsel of food, and is in that respect the superior of 
the boasted lord of creation.” " 

“But, my dear uncle,” said Phil’ tp, in a troubled 
tone, “man was not made forsucha Life, although you 
seem to be trying the experiment.” 

“Tama Spartan—a stoic—a disgiple of the great 
philosophers,” declared his uncle, waving one hand 
towards his book-shelves. ‘I hold. daily communion 
with Plato, Pythagoras, Socrates, Aristotle, Anaxi- 
mander, and ail the great teachersof philosophy. I 
should have been born in those grand old days. 
The world is now too degenerate, {00 tuxurious for me.” 

He paused, sighed, and continued : 

“ Since you were here last I have had a proof of the 
foolishness of the present generation.” 

Philip inquired hew he had acquired this evidence, 
and his uncle proceeded to relate that one very cold 
morning of the previous week a couple of neighbours 
forced an entranceto his house to see if he were dead, 
there being no signa of life about the premises. He 
had favoured them with his views on philosophy, 
&o., and they had expressed their opinion that “‘ his 
brain was cracked.” 

“T challenged them to meet me in the forum,” 
concluded the old man, “and discuss with me the 
great principles of existence. The learned multitude 
shall decide between us. Socrates was persecuted, 
and shall l escape? Unable to reply, my neighbours 
fled, abashed, and will disturb me no more with their 
importunities.” 

“But, uncle,” said Philip, earnestly, “‘ you are ruin- 
ing your health, and your life must be very lonely 
and miserable at times: You need society, warmth, 
light, and the comforts: of existence.” 

As he e, he drew from his overcoat pocket a 
package of cold, cooked meats he had purchased at 
an eating-house on his way, and beckoned the dog, 
who quickly obeyed his summons. 

“There, take to your master,” said Philip, put- 
ting the ends of the string that confined the package 
into the dog’s mouth. 

“ Master!” repeated Hugh Aynscourt, reproachfully. 
“Do you know that you are speaking to Sir William 
Hamilton, Philip—Sir William Hamilton—whose soul 
transmigrated into the noble animal of the canine 
species who shares my labours and existence? Do 
not say ‘master’to him, but friend. Come to your 
friend, Sir William.” 

The dog obeyed, and was then politely requested to 
deposit the package on a shelf, which he did, although 
manifesting some anxiety to explore its contents. 

The old man then resumed his studies, oblivious of 
his nephew's presence, until Philip broke the silence 
by inquiring, 

“Unele Hugh, are you poor ?” 

“Poor? No true philosopher can be poor. Iama 
second. Diogenes ——” 

“T mean, uncle, have you sufficient money to live 
comfortably. You were once rich, I have heard-—” 

“And you are anxious to know how much I shall 
leave to you?” exclaimed the philosopher, bitterly. 
“ You're like all the world, Philip—selfish and grasp- 
ing. But you will get nothing from me. My death 
shall not benefit you. I have enough for Sir William 
and myself; let that assurance suffice you.” 

“You mistake, uncle,” replied Philip, gently, yet 
his face flushing with indignation at his uncle’s false 
imputation. ‘1 wish only to make you comfortable. 
If youchave money, why not repair this old house, 
warm up the rooms, engage a servant, and live more 
like a reasonable being? It seems to me it would be 
more philosopliical to do so.” 

* That's because you know nothing about it. The 
body should be kept in subjection to the mind. No 
doubt you would like me to repair the house ready 
for your occupancy when I shall have done. with it ; 
but. Lam not to be duped by you or any one else. 
Mercenary, like all the rest of the world,” 

Philip. restrained the impatient answer that rose to 
his lips, remembering that he had heard that his 
uncle had experienced a disappointment in love in 


early life, and that this disappointment bad embittered 
his whole existence. 

The girl to whom he had. been engaged, to be 
married, and who had professed te,love him, receiving 
his lavish presents and attentions, had eloped, on the 


misanthrope. He secluded himself from his old friends, 
living alone in his old house, neglecting his property, 
which was left to accumulate to vast proportions, and 
took refuge in philosophy, believing, or affecting to 
believe, that honour and virtue had ceased to exist. 

His very existence was now nearly forgotten, save 
by his nephew and a few others. His neighbours 
believed him harmlessly insane, and otherscalled him 
a miser, declaring that he had chests filled with gold 
in his cellar, and that his seclusion was caused by his 
fearing to leave his hoarded treasure. 

Only Philip, of all the world, knew the old man’s 
intellect to be unclouded, and he believed a heart to 
be hidden somewhere beneath the surface of that cold 
and bitter misanthropy. 

His heart warmed towards his singular relative, 
who believed, or affected to believe, that he was 
actuated by motives of avarice and greed in visiting 
him, and often assured him that his garb of hypocrisy 
was perfectly transparent to his philosophical old 
uncle. 

“T am glad to see you don’t try to deny that you 
are mercenary and grasping,” resumed the philosoplier, 
after a pause, during which he vainly waited fora 
denial from his nephew. ‘You couldn’t deceive me 
if you were totry. I dare say you came here to-day 
hoping to find me in an apoplectic fit. I don’t doubt 
it at all. But we will dismiss the subject, and discuss 
this argument of Plato’s.” 

Philip could not resist smiling at the idea of his 
cadaverous, half-starved relative having a fit of 
apoplexy, but his amusement found no expression. 
He gave his attention to the argument broached by 
his uncle, who advanced subtle points, askiug his 
nephew to answer or confute them if he could, but 
it is scarcely necessary to state that the secretary 
found himself no match for the practised philosopher 
beside him. 

“You do very well, Philip, very well for a man 
of this age,” commented Hugh Aynscourt, rather 
gruffly. ‘I dare say you studied philosophy in order 
to flatter me, and win your way into my favour. 
But I see through your arts. Besides, I can’t be 
flattered. And I’ve no money to leave you—not a 
penny. Go home. I don’t want to be disturbed 
longer. Anddon’tcomeagain very soon. Sir William 
can do my marketing, so if you come I shall know 
your object.” 

Philip was loth to obey this command, having come 
with the hope of winning his relative to a more 
comfortable mode of existence. He could not bear to 
return to his warm and cosy apartments at Mr. 
Travers’s, knowing that his only living relative was 
fireless and comfortless in his dreary home. He 
could not bear to think of sitting down to the luxuri- 
ous tables. of his employer, where every dainty of 
every season tempted the eye and palate, and know 
that his uncle’s dinner was a crust, and his only 
beverage a cup of cold water. 

These thoughts found utterance in earnest and 
affectionate words, which made no impression what- 
ever upon their object. 

Hugh Aynscourt took up his book, and appeared 
to be absorbed in its contents, not deigning a look or 
word to his nephew, who continued to plead with 
him uutil his voice trembled with discouragement. 

The old man’sface continued remarkably placid, but 
a sneering smile finally crept about his mouth, 
showing that he was not insensible to the words he had 
heard, 

Noting the expression, Philip arose, buttoned his 
coat closer, took his hat, and prepared to depart. 

“Good-bye, uncle,” he said, holding out his hand. 

The philosopher affected not to see it, and evidently 
considered it would be a waste of words to reply to 
the parting salutetion, for he did not open his mouth 
or even look up from his book. 

Sir William: Hamilton was, however, more »!ite 
to the departing guest, giving him a wag of t' . uead 
that might very well pass for a bow. 

After a moment’s farther scrutiny of t' ‘are and 
desolate room, Philip quietly laid his pn - beside the 
package of food he had brought, and went out from 
his uncle’s presence and the gloomy old dwelling, with 
his soul troubled on account»! his relative’s apparent 
poverty, and worse than comfortless existence. 

When the slamming of the gate announced that he 
was really gone, the philosopher dropped his book 
on his knees, moved uneasily on his chair, and mut- 


“I wish he had never come here—that he would 
stay away forever! It always does seem a little 
unpleasant after he goes. And Sir William likes him, 
too, and he doesn’t often take a fancy to people. 
Perhaps, after all, he isn’t altogether mercenary and 
hypocritical. Itis possible that one true man may 
now exist on the earth, even if Diogenes spent a life- 
time in @ vain search for him, And Philip has an 
honest, earnest look, though possibly it is the result of 





very day apinted for their marriage, with another 
man. % ' 


hypocrisy, He is certainly either good and true, or a 


me, ,erhaps, to vary my study of philosophy by a 
study of human nature, and Philip should be the 


specim n selected. If I found him a man, and not an 
apology fora man, I would offer Lima chair in my 
room her. . the free use of my books, anden. age with 
him in ctily discussions of philosophy. Ani he 
should sub. .e his epicurean tastes for fire and dainty 
food, and si.ch things, and become like me—a true 


philosopker! AndifI find him like all other men— 
as I dare say h*7 is—I can lock him out of my house. 
Yes, I think I w'll undertake the task. ‘T'o-morrow, 
I will begin the study of my nephew !” 

With this resolv2, he picked up his book, and re- 
sumed reading. 


(7 be continued.) t 





SOMNAMBULISM. 

THERE are the greatest varieties in the state of sleep 
walkers ; some hearing without seeing ; others s¢ eing 
without hearing. Some possessing a state of con- 
sciousness almost approaching to the waking state ; 
others being in a condition little removed from perfect 
sleep. On this account, while one may manage to holda 
conversation with one person, another is altogether 
incapable of forming a single idea, or giving it ut- 
terance, even if formed. For the same reason, the 
first, gaided by a certain portion of intellect, pursues 
with safety his wild perambulations; while the second, 
driven on by the impulses of will, and his reasoning 
faculties locked up in utter stupor, staggers into 
dangers of every kind. 

It is not always safe to arouse a sleep-walker ; and 
many casesof the fatal effects thence arising have 
been detailed by authors. Nor is it at all unlikely that 
& person, even of strong nerves, might be violently 
agitated by awaking ina situation so different from 
that in which he went to bed. 

Among other examples, that of a young lady who 
was addicted to this affection may be mentioned. 
Knowing her failing, her friends made a point of 
locking the door, and securing the window of her 
chamber, in such a manner that she could not possibly 
get out. Oue night these precautions were unfortu- 
nately overlooked, and, in a paroxysm of somnambu- 
lism, she walked into a garden behind the house. 
When there, she was recognized by some of the 
family, who were warned by the noise she made on 
opening the door; and they followed and awoke her ; 
but such was the effect produced upon the nervous 
system, tlat she almost instantly expired. 





Hampsture Beecues.—The finest beech-trees in 
England are said to grow in Hampshire. The forest 
of St. Leonard, near Horsham, in Sussex, abounds 
with noble becch-trees. The cottagers of this forest 
inform you, that when St. Leonard wished to rest be- 
neath these trees, he was disturbed during the day by 
the biting of vipers, and that his repose was broken 
in the night by the warbling of nightingales, and on 
that account they were removed by his prayers, since 
which time tradition says of this forest :— 

The viper has ne'er been known to sting, 
Or the nightingale e’er heard to sing. 

A curtovus lawsuit has just taken place on account 
of an inkstand. This said inkstand, a che/-d'euvre 
by Froment Meurice, had been presented to the 
charming writer Mery twenty years ago by the ad- 
ministration of the newspaper La Presse, as a testi- 
mony of gratitude for the immense success of his 
Indian novels, which he originally published en feuil- 
leton in this paper. In the year 1847 the inkstand 
‘vas pawned through the agency of a friend by M. 
sery, in order to pay a gambling debt. The money 
has since been repaid by Mery, but the friend who 
had taken the inkstand to the pawn-office for him sud- 
denly disappeare!, and only very lately has the missing 
individual been traced. M. Mery determined to claim 
the restitution of his inkstand. The tribunal of Mar- 
seilles decided that the inkstand be immediately re- 
stored to M. Mery, under a penalty of 6,000f., which the 
pawnbroker is sentenced to pay unless he complies 
with the order of the Court. 

CuLtivaTion oF Swans.—There are several 
persons who have the right of pasturage of swans on 
the river in the neighbourhood of Norwich, such as 
the Bishop, the Duke of Norfolk, Lord Stafford, Lord 
Orford, Sir T. Beauchamp, the Trustees of the Great 
Hospitel, and the Mayor and Corporation, &. The 
young cygnets are caught from theriver im the second 
week in August, and, on an average, from one 
hundred to one hundred and thirty are brought into a 
square pond, 30 ft. long and 11 ft. wide, railed in, and 
filled from the river, through a sluice as the tide 
flows and reflows. Their food consists of the best 
barley, cut grass, and cabbages. The barley is placed 
in a trough, which floats up and down on the water 





between two posts. The barley is saturated in 
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water for twelve hours before being given to the 
waus, and each swan while fat eats about one 
mb (that is, half a quarter) of y. The green 
meat is thrown on the top of the water, and the birds 
nibble” it off. They are fat, andin the best con- 
ition, from October to Christmas, when they are sold. 
\fter that they begin to fall off, even as much as 
Ib. ina fortnight. They do not assume their white 
eathers till the month of February; and in January 
hey refuse their food, and will fat no more. They 
veigh, with their feathers, from 20 Ib.to 30lb. They 
ire exceedingly good eating, the taste being between 
. hare and a wild duck, with a dash of venison. The 
soup made of their giblets is described as being some- 
thing exceedingly good. 


—_—— 


THE LIVID HAND. 


——— 


The twilight is sad and dreary, 
The winds blow wild and free, 

And like the wings of sea-birds 
Flash the white caps of the sea. 


But in the fisherman's cottage 
There shines a ruddier light, 
And the little face at the window 

Peers out inte the night. 


4 


‘ Longfellow 

A TERRIBLE storm off the coast of Scotland was 
aging. Every frightened sea-bird had hastene- tand- 
vard and folded its wings ere the tempest came down 

pen the water. 

Every ship upon the sea had furled her sails; and 
yery fisherman, gazing auxiously into the sullen sky, 

uted the prow of his little skiff shoreward, strain- 

each nerve to touch the beach ere the gale should 
‘ Nine 

Mountain breakers came booming in and broke upon 
the hard shore with a noise like thunder; in little 
.ves among the rocks the angry waters hissed and 
viled, and rushed with hollow sound; and huge 
cani-capped waves lashed themselves into fury at the 
ase of a high, rocky promontory, far up on whose 
stmmit a little thatched-roofed cottage perched like 
n eagle’s eyrie—a bright glare from its wiudows 
streaming far and wide over the sea. 

Inside the cottage a comely woman sat beside the 
hearth, with an anxious, troubled look upon her 
features—now lifting her head to listen to the roaring 
sea, then retouching the little tea-table spread with 
its clean delf ware and savoury fare—oat-meal cakes, 
zolden butter, and snowy curd ; or nervously arrang- 
ing @ suit of stout linsey-woolsey over a chair at the 
tireplace. 

And a babe slept quietly in its little wooden cradle 
near the hearth; and at the window looking upon the 
vea, Where a row of gleaming lamps had been hung, 
stood a fair-haired boy of five summers, shading his 
face with his little hand, and peering wishfully out 
iuto the darkness. 

“Mither, mither!” exclaimed the boy, at length, 

I sew the ship! I see it! Father’s ship's comin’ 
in!” And he capeced and danced with jey. 

The woman at the fireplace came eagerly forward. 
But, looking from the window, she saw only the 
seaming white tops of the breakers. 

“ Hoot, hoot, bairn'” she exclaimed. “Ye dinna 
ken yer father’s vessel in such a storm as this! It 

yuld wa reach port, wi’ the wild sea boilin’ over 
‘remarty locks yonder. He will keep in the offing 
all night, or put into harbour doon the coast some- 
where—Captain Miller keus the sea better’n you or I, 
laddie! Come to yer supper, Hugh! Father'll na 
get in to-night, and ye'd better be in bed, laddie!” 

Turning from the window, Mrs. Miller bustled 
about, set back the chair covered with garments from 
the fire; poured out a bowl of milk, and placed a 
high chair for the boy, then sat down at the fireplace. 

No food could pass her own lips, for despite her 
rave words, a terrible fear for her husband abroad on 
the waters was at her heart; but for her child's sake, 
she strove to appear calm. 

“Come, Hugh, laddie, come for yer supper, and 
ten to bed, for ye must be up betimes to go down to 
the harbour wi’ me, and see the ships come in. Come, 
ilugh!” 

But the little form at the window did not stir. In- 
tently the child's eyes pierced the darkness, with 
straining eye-balls seeking to shape into form the 
white foam upon the crested breakers. 

* Mither, mither,” he cried, at length, “it is the ship 
I see!—{father’s and Donald Wilson's, and many more! 
Chere! see, mither! see!-—father stands on the deck, 
and poiuts—and they steer in—they’re comin’, mither! 
don’t you see "em? right among the rocks, there! and 
jather is first—and he points, and points—look, 
wither |” 

But the excited mother saw nothing save the crested 
waves. 

“ Come away, laddie! ye're daft, wi’ watching tlere 
at the window. Come away, Hugh!” aad she sought 

o lead him away. . 


“No, na, mither! Dinna make me go!” and the 
boy struggled free from her hand, and again pressed 
his little face close to the window-pane. “I maun 
see the ship—ah, mither, it’s gone—gone! I canna 
see it—but, mither, the sea! the sea! it is all mad and 
foamin', and I see father in it, and he reaches out his 
hand to us—don't you see it, mither ?—father’s hand! 
a great, white hand, right here !—close here !—take 
hold of it, mither, mither! And witha shrill scream 
of fear and superstition, the boy’s strained eyeballs 
turned in their sockets, his littie hand clenched in a 
convulsive grasp over one of his mother’s, and he fell 
in a dead faint into her arms. 

“Puir laddie—puir bairn!” sighed the mother, as 
she tenderly lifted him in her arms, and chafed his 
little wrist and temples; then, with one foot upon the 
rocker of her baby’s cradle, watched Hugh's troubled, 
fitful slumbers through all that terrible night, while 
the storm rocked the little cottage to and fro, and beat 
at the windows like an angry demon, and the waves 
thnocered on the beach below—puir laddie, he’s his 
fatLer's joy, and always claps his wee bands in glee 
wten he spies the ship comin’ in. But itis a terrible 
night! God keep my gude man safe on the stormy 
sca. Me's been out many a wilder night, and why 
should I fear now?” 

Yet all that night of storm, that pale woman sat 
silent and shuddering—her heart keeping time to thé 
booming breakers and the trampling surf upon the 
shore; and little Hugh, tossing in broken slumbers, 
talked of the great white hand he had seen waving 
from the angry ocean 

And when the morning broke sweet and mild, and 
the waves rolled in upon the shore with a gentle mur- 
mur, and the little sea-faring village of Cromarty was 
early astir, a group of fishermen upon the harbour 
beach gathered about two or three wan, ghastly forms 
lying stark and cold upon the sand. And then Jane 
Miller, holding her boy by one hand and hugging her 
flaxen-haired babe tightly to her bosom, came with 
fierce strides down over the sands ; and when she had 
looked upon one white, dead face, framed in its long 
golden curls all draggled with brown sea-weeds— 
when she had sat down on the wet beach, and drawn 
that head to her bosom, and kissed the lips and stroked 
every feature, uttering no words, only broken moans 
—then the rude fishermen, standing apart, whispered 
in husky tones,“it wasa terrible storm last night! 
We shall hear o’ mickle shipwrecks before sundown; 
but the salt sea never strangled the life out o’ braver 
or blither laddie than puir Captain Miller !” 

But little Hugh, standing pale and still beside his 
mother, uttered no cry or sob, as children do at the 
sight of death in its ghastliness nor shrank away in 
terror ; he only stooped, and lifting one cold, livid 
hand in both his own, kissed it reverently, then lay- 
ing it gently down upon the sands, whispered softly 
and superstitiously, “ I knew itlast night. I saw the 
hand! It was s wraith’s, mither!” 

. 7 . . . . * 

In the little sea-side cottage of Cromarty, Hugh 
Miller grew up to vigorous boyhood. Very early he 
came to the knowledge that his mother, bereft of the 
husband of her youth, must lean upon her stalwart 
boy for support, and that very knowledge made him 
thoughtful for her comfort far beyond his years. 
Many a day he passed upon the blue waters in his 
little fisher-boat ; and the fruits of these piscatory ex- 
cursions, sold at the neighbouring town, added to their 
humble income. 

But the lad, though yielding and obedient, and 
filial to the slightest wish of the maternal voice, still 
nursed in his heart a strange wild spirit of way ward- 
ness which manifested itself, not so much in action or 
speech, as in moods of gloomy thoughtfulness, when, for 
hours and days together, he would stray alone over the 
heather-clad hills and lonely moors, through the thick 
woods, or along the wild sea beach listening to the 
solemn voice of the ocean, or silently conning the 
mysterious lore of rock and shell ; and it was in one 
of these little excursions, when liis adventurous spirit 
bad led him to penetrate into a deep cave under a 
wild ledgy promontory heading far out on the wild 
Scottish coast, that the tide, inrushing into the rocky 
cavern, bubbled and boiled up around his youthful 
form, and he came nigh paying with his life the pen- 
alty of his rashness. : 

Perhaps thus and there, in these solitary rambles, 
alone, with mature and her wonderful works, the 
youth's mind was imbued with that love for those 
geolozical discoveries which he afterwards made, and 
which so enriched the lore of our age, and created 
Hugh Miller the prince of geologists. Certain it is, 
that the boy, imbued by the inspiration of Nature, dis- 
carded his books, threw his dry Latin grammar to the 
wind, and free from the thraldom of schools, passed 
the greater portion of his daysin his exploratians, till 
the little cottage on the cliff was in danger of being 
converted into 4 veritable museum and the young 
Hugh into a shownian. 





But one evil resulted from this wild, erratic life; it 


begot in the] ad a distaste for diseipline, led him into 
many vagabo odish adventures, sometimes urged 
brim into fray # where feuds with his young com- 
panions were the inevitable results of his desire to 
stand-foremost and submit to no leader over him. 

At length, : ' depredatory excursion, in common 
with many oth: © Cromarty boys, upon a fruit orchard 
‘led toa punish ment too public to suit the 1 
hero’s tastes—v iz., at the hand of the vi 
strate; and the valiant 
guarded as the golden of the Hes 
refuge in flight, : nd retreated to his quon fastness, 
the inaccessible « cave by the seaside, armed with two 
redoubtable weap ons—the rusty barrel of a horse pis- 
tol, and an old ba, yonet. 536 

Here, a day or t wo of starvation cooled his youthfa! 
ardour, and he emt stealthily to seek by night 
the house of an un: :le who acted as his guardian ; and 
after much persuasion, and the promise of a helping 
hand for the support of his mother, he followed his 
uncle’s wish to becc ame apprenticed to a mason of his 
=— rr ong as 

us the wild, eratic you ing his olden 
rambles by the seaside and through the forests, set him- 
self to work right eanestly, preparing himself bys 
useful occupation for the still farther knowledge of 
that science to which he afterwards wholly devoted 
himself. 

So he passed his days in the labours of his arduous 
occupation, though his migratory nature continually 
prompted him to change the scene of his toils ; now 
working a long day at his trade, now exploring at 
twilight the woods and sea-shores, still adding fossils, 
rocks and sea-weeds to his cabinet, and at evening 
arranging and ing them, or, as youth of his 
ardent temperament are prone to do, scribbling verse 
under the fancied inspiration of the tuneful “ Nine.” 

Thus Hugh Miller’s life went by, with no heralding 
of his future greatness, and the embryo man of science 
bore ne character among his associates other than “a 
flighty, good-for-nothing, clever sort of fellow.” 

Like a ship without a rudder, he drifted astray 
blown by every chance wind, till another hand joined 
with his own, another voice gently reclaimed him. 
and by her kind and firm counsels led him into a 
new path whose end was Fame. And that gentle 
teacher, other great and good men have had before— 
was a wife! 

The circumstances of their meeting were romantic. 
At Inverness, where the roving young man had gone 
to engage as a common mason, at Inverness dwelt « 
proud family—* of noble birth, though of somewhat 
decayed circumstances,” and, like other proud fami- 
lies of Scotland, they boasted a beautiful daughter. 

Now this beautiful daughter, though fully cogni- 
zant of her birth, and educated and refined, yet was 
none the less prevented from pausing one evening in 
her accustomed twilight walk by the kirkyard, 
and holding chat with the bright-eyed, comely 
young mason, whose trowel was employed in plaster- 
ing up the kirkyard wall; and so twilight after 
twilight brought these meetings, till the trowel was 
laid aside, and the young mason paused to chat, or 
gather the wild roses that overrun the wall, and 
finally to imprison her white fingers in his—and, 
later, his working-day clothes laid aside, for a neat 
suit of grey and the picturesque tartan plaid over his 
shoulders, which well became his manly figure, they 
two walked far and late under the summer moon, 
through the romantic environs of Inverness, and the 
beautiful young girl, listening to the words of love 
which escaped his lips far oftener than the creed a 
schools, or geological lore, surrendered her heart into 
his keeping and became his betrothed. 

Thus and there Hugh Miller met the good angel o! 
his life: at Inverness they were married. 

Years had gone by, and wealth and fame had come 
to the mason geologist. The world—~and most of all, 
his own Scotland—had acknowledged his genius. 

Men of science took this man, unlearned in the 
creed of the schools, but rich in the lore of nature, 
and pronounced him their more than peer, their 
king: for his daring mind and active resources 
opened a new path wherein they might follow and 
gather crumbs of wisdom. 

But not at first, or speedily, had the reward of his 
labours come. : } 

There were days devoted to other pursuits which 
must earn the livelihood of his family, ere the long 
evening came which he reserved to in the more 
congenial studies that claimed his interest ; and at this 
early period, his faithful and true-hearted wife, join 
ing heart and hand with her husband's interests, 
taught the boys and girls of Cromarty to read and 
spell, while Hugh Miller toiled at a small salary iu 
the Cromarty Bank. 

Thus, from their earnings, the couple eked out 4 
frugal support; and when children sprang up abou: 
them, the young father supplied the increased ex 
penditures of his houseliold by writing for the mage 





zines, upon his favourite geological scienog 
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But aie days followed ; and, as I have said, 
Hugh Miller became rich and famous. He wrote 
much and well upon every topic—essays, lectures, 
scientific truths, and books issued from his pen in 
startling succession; and then came those two great 
works which won him universal fame, and placed him 
foremost in the ranks of known geologists—“ ‘The 
Old Red Sandstone” and ‘ Footprints of the Creator.” 
Of these we need not speak. They are found in every 
library in the land—standard works, written in con- 
cise, forcible, vigorous style; and treating of that from 
whose bosom we all sprung, and where we must all 
sleep at last—our mother earth, with her wonderful 
belongings—rock, fossil, and petrifaction—tracing, 
in very truth, through all, the “footsteps of the 
3" 


Creator. 

But at length, in the prime of his years, the vigour 
of his manhood, when it seemed as though he should 
have sat down “ under his own vine and fig tree,” to 
enjoy the fruit of his labours, there came a dark phase 
in the life of Hugh Miller. 

His bodily vigour gave way ; hismind reeled under 
the strain of too intense mental labour ; and when 
his last work, ‘‘The Testimony of Rocks,” was fin- 
ished, Hugh Miller lay ona sick bed from which he 
rose @ nervous, morbid, gloomy man. Then followed 
months of intense suffering. The over-taxed brain 
was pierced with sharp pains, and refused to act or 

; excited imagination conjured terrible 
visions before his eyes; shadowy forms crouched, 
ready tospring upon him when he went into the dark- 
ness ; ® haunting fear of robbers, housebreakers, mur- 
derers, led him to convert his own study, even his 
bed-chamber, into a perfect armoury, where hung wea- 
pons of every description, to put into instant re- 
quisition against the dreaded foo. 

Alas, that the noble brain was fast reeling into 
madness ; for, so surely as he had over-taxed himself, 
so surely must reaction come! Shall it not serve 
as @ warning to ‘you, ob, scholar, bending over your 
books by the midnight lamp—to you, oh, pale author, 
writing your heart's blood into your glowing creatious 
—to you, oh, proud, brave, earnest man of science, dis- 
= the very juices of your brain intotruths for the 
world of letters—when, in future, you read how Hugh 
Miller, the mason geologist at this nineteenth century, 
died? 

. 4 . 

There was a cheerful family gathering about the 
supper-table in Hugh Miller's pleasant parlour. For 
weeks “father” had not been so well or cheerful; 
for he smiled and chatted with tbe children as he 

ped his tea, and when the happy wife removed the 
tea-tray, and the household circle gathered about the 
fireside, he “ told stories "—old legends of castles, loch 
and glen, when brave Robert Bruce led gallant 
Scotsmen to the fray, and Sir William Wallace’s 
name rang like a bugle call through Scotland’s 
h 


Then he took the youngest on his knee, and stroked 
his flaxen hair—even as his own father, many and 
maby a year before, had stroked his own curls in the 
Cromarty cottage by the seaside—then read aloud 
several humorous pieces, ere he sent the children from 
him and retired, tranquil and calm, to his own 
reom 


‘Mamma, isn't papa going toget well? I hope so, 
mamma, because I liketo have him read to us the funny 
stories he read to-night!” said the smallest prattler, 
as the mother lifted him softly into his cot. 

“ Perhaps so. It will be a blessed thing for papa 
to be wholly well once more, darling!” said the 
mother, with a happy light in her eyes, a3 she kissed 
the child and left it to its slumbers. 

Alas for the hopeful woman!—for when morning 
came, shrieks, and sobs, and cries of terror echoed 
from the room Hugh Miller had last night entered—a 
room his footsteps might never more pass, save as he 
lay straight and still in his shroud. 

For, in the midnight hour, madness, long dreaded, 
and kept at bay, had indeed settled down upon his 
brain. And in the midnight had he risen from his 
bed, penned a few wild words, touching and pitiful 
to tears in their very incoherency, then taken the 
fatal revolver from the wall, and pointed it to a heart 
than which a nobler never beat in human bosom. 

Those few significant words, penned tothe wife of 
his youthful love: ‘Dearest Lydia—my brain—it 
burns!—it burns!” told what agony of suffering was 
and driving Reason from its throne, tempted poor 
Hugh Miller to the suicide's fate! 

But who shall eay but, in that terrible midnight 
hour, the superstition of his boyhood did not return to 
him? Who shall say, but the wraith of his father’s 
ghost, and the dreaded livid hand which had waved 
and beckoned him once from out the wild Cromarty 
sea-waves, did not then beckon him into the world of 
silence and mystery—even the silent land of death ? 

No man knows how, in that awful midnight, Hugh 
Miller, the Scotch geologist, died! 


M. W. J. 





Lorp BrovuGuam has taken his seat in the House 
of Lords, and addressed their Lordships and voted 
with the Government on the subject of corrupt prac- 
tices at elections. His fine, massive, venerable head 
is still almost covered with a profusion of white hair. 
The old man’s features are more strongly marked and 
more characteristic than ever, and his deeply-bronzed 
complexion testifies to much out-door exercise in a 
sea-wind and hot sun. He walks slowly, and with 
evident feebleness and difficulty, and his frame is now 
much bowed and bent by the weight of years (eighty- 
eight) and infirmities. Yet something of the “old 
man eloquent” inveighed against corrupt practices, 
and called for more stringent proceedings both against 
the briber andthe bribed. Lord Brougham was affec- 
tionately greeted by the Peers who enjoy his friend- 
aa by none more heartily than the Bishop of 
. ord—on being again spared to take his seat in the 

ouse. 





THE WINTER IN VENICE. 


Ir was winter, as I said, when I first came to Venice, 
and my experiences of the city were not all purely 
ssthetic. There was, indeed, an every-day roughness 
and discomfort in the weather, which those who have 
never passed a winter in Italy find it hard, on experi- 
ment, to reconcile with habitual ideas of the season’s 
clemency in the south. But winter is apt to be very 
severe in mild climates. People do not acknowledge 
it, making a wretched pretence that it is summer, only 
a little out of humour. The Germans have introduced 
stoves at Venice, but they are notin much favour with 
the Italians, who think their heat unwholesome, and 
endure a degree of cold, in their wish to dispense with 
fire, which we of the winter-lands know nothing of in 
our houses. 

They pay for their absurd prejudice with terrible 
chilblains ; and their hands, which suffer equally with 
their feet, are, in the case of those most exposed to the 
cold, objects pitiable and revolting to behold, when 
the itching and the effort to allay it has turned them 
into bloated masses of sores. It is not a pleasant 
thing to speak of, and the constant sight of it among 
people who bring you bread, cut you cheese, and 
weigh you out sugar, by no means inures the northern 
stomach to its prevalence. I have noticed that priests, 
and those who have much to do in the frigid 
churches, are the worst sufferers in this way; and [ 
think no one can help noting in the harsh, raw win- 
ter-complexion (for in summer the tone is quite dif- 
ferent) of the women of all classes, the protest of 
systems cruelly starved of the warmth which health 
demands. 

The houses are, naturally enough, in this climate, 
where there are eight months of summer in the year, 
all built with a view to coolness in summer; and the 
rooms, which are not upon the ground-floor, are very 
large, lofty, and cold. In the palaces, indeed, there 
are two suites of apartments—the smaller and cosier 
suite upon the first-floor for the winter, and the grand 
and airier chambers and saloons above, for defence 
against the insidious heats of the sirocco. But, for the 
most part, people must occupy the same room summer 
and winter, the sole change being in the strip of car- 
pet laid meagrely before the sofa during the latter 
season. Inthe comparatively few houses where car- 
peted rooms are the rule, and not the exception, they 
are always stripped of their carpets in the spring— 
for the triple purpose of sparing the carpets, evicting 
fleas and other domestic insects, and showing off the 
beauty of the oiled and shining pavement, which in 
the meanest houses is tasteful, and in many of the 
better sort is often inwrought with figures and designs 
of Mosaic work. 

All the floors in Venice are of stone, and whether 
of marble flags, or of that species of composition 
formed of dark cement, with fragments of coloured: 
marble imbedded, and smoothed and polished to the 
most glassy and even surface, and the general effect 
and agnensiee of petrified plum-pudding, all the 
floors in Venice are death-cold in wister. People sit 
with their feet upon cushions, and their bodies 
muffled in furs and wadded gowns. When one goes 
out into the sun, one often finds an overcoat too 
heavy, but it never gives warmth enough in the house, 
where the Venetian sometimes wears it. Indeed, the 
sun is recognized by Venetians as the ouly legitimate 
source of heat, and they sell his favour at fabulous 
prices to such foreigners as take the lodgings into 
which he shines. Itis those who remain in-doors, 
therefore, who are exposed to the utmost rigour of 
the Venetian winter, and people spend as much of 
their time as possible ip the open air. 

The Riva dei Schiavoni catches the warm afternoon 
sun in its whole extent, aad is then thronged with 
promenaders of every class, condition, age, and sex; 
and whenever the sun shines in the Piazza, shivering 
fashion eagerly courts its favour. At night men 
crowd the close little café, where they reciprocate 
smoke, respiration, ani animal heat, and thus temper 








the inclemency of the weather, and beguile the time 
with solemn loafing, and the perusal of dingy little 
journals, drinking small cups of black coffee, and 
playing long games of chess—an evening that seemed 
to me as torpid and lifeless as a Lap’s, and intolerable 
when I remembered the bright, social winter even- 
ings of another and happier land and civilization.— 
Venetian Life. By Wm. D. Howells. 





AN ECCENTRIC WOMAN. 


Mrs. FLoyp, who had accompanied her husband to 
India, by her eccentricities, tormented the general, a 
man as precise and formal as she was wild and im- 
pulsive. Many curious scenes were the result of this 
contrast, when the grave martinet was made the 
victim of her practical jokes. On one occasion she 
stood near him, with her baby in the nurse's arms, 
when, after an inspection, the troops were marching 
past. Shrieking as if the child was threatened witi 
some unseen danger, she threw it on her husband's 
saddle, and running away with the nurse, who was 
privy toher purpuse, left the general with a squeaking 
baby in his arms before all the troops. 

At another time, Mrs. Floyd had a woman, dressed 
for the eccasion, placed in a palanquin, and carried to 
the general’s tent. On arriving there she raised a 
great outcry, and seemed in intense agony, caused, as 
she said, by the attack of a tiger, from whose fangs 
she had been miraculously rescued, on a mount ris- 
ing on the plains some distance off. The general was 
at that moment giving orders to his officers; but 
moved by the woman’s cries, and excited by the pros- 
pect of a successful hunt, all,were eager for-immediate 
action, and business was for the time forgotten. 
They proceeded forthwith with some Sepoys to the 
spot, and in a short time saw an enormous tiger 
crouched behind some shrubs, half-way up the rock. 

The general ordered a volley to be fired at him, 
while some venturesome youth clambered up the side 
of the mount, to take a more active partin the capture 
of the prize. The volley was fired, but the tiger re- 
mained immovable. Another volley was now directed 
at him by the Sepoys, and still he continued motion- 
less, as if regardless of such unskilful assailants. At 
length, those who had advanced up the rock approached 
nearer and nearer, when one of them giving the animal 
a blow with the butt end of his gun, it rolled down 
the precipitous rock, and fell at the feet of its astonished 
pursuers below—a stuffed skin ! 

General Floyd went back to his tent, without an ob- 
servation, and no one in his presence ever alluded to 
the morning’s adventure. Mrs. Floyd insisted against 
all precedent on giving a newly-born daughter two 
godfathers, who were to be Ce@lonel Wellesley and 
Colonel Cotton, and on haying the child named Flavia. 
Both officers officiated accordingly at a grand christen- 
ing, which was followed by an evening party. 

When most of the guests had departed, Mrs. Floyd 
requested the two colonels to oblige the clergyman to 
christen the child again, as she declared he had not 
crossed its forehead properly in the morning. It was 
in vain that they expressed themselves quite satisfied 
with the ceremony, and urged the impropriety of hav- 
ing it repeated. The lady became so nervous and 
irritable, that to appease her the chaplain, however, 
crossed the child’s forehead, without repeating any 
part of the baptismal service. Mrs. Floyd was the 
mother of the beautiful Lady Peel and Lady Fuller.— 
Memoirs and Correspondence of Field-Marshal Viscount 
C , G.C.B.,gc. By the Right Hon. Mary, Vis- 
countess Combermere, and Capt. W.,W. Knollys, 93rd 
Sutherland Highlanders. 





WE are glad to learn that his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge has made a rule under which the 
proceeds of the commissions of officers selling out while 
under age are to be handed over to their parents and 
guardians, and not to themselves. The regulation 
will have a good effect in checking the evil inflicted 
on youths in the army by money-lenders and other 
social pests of a similar description. 

Tue Toapstone.—Many old writers refer to this 
stone. Albertus Magnus, who wrote about 1275, 
seems to be a reliable authority. He was very fond of 
the natural philosophy of his day, and was the tator 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. He mentions toadstone 
having the figure of the toad upon it, when taken out 
of the toad’s head. Others have doubted this fact, 
and suggested that the figure might beartificially pro- 
duced. Fenton, writing in 1569, says: ‘‘ There is to 
be found in the heads of old and great toads, a stone 
they call borax or stelov, used as rings, which gives 
forewarning against venom.” Lupton refers to it as an 
antidote to the poison of venomousstings. Lyly refers 
to it in his Euphues; Ben Jonson in The Foz, scene 
3rd, does so also. Yet all that we can tell of mediaval 
lore will scarcely be conclusive to the present scientific 
world, without actual modern experiment upon an 
“old and great toad.” This would not be so useless 
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as many scientific experiments are; for it is quite 
possible that this borax, or stelou, or crepandina(toad- 
stone), may be allied to the famous bezoar or snake- 
stone. 

A veer courRTABLE Wipow.—Some hundred 
years later we find aSir John Salusbury of Llewenny- 
hall marrying a ward of Queen Elizabeth's, Katherize 
of Berayne, then only fourteen years old. She was an 
heiress, and a descendant in the fifth generation from 
Owen Tudor and the Princess Katherine of France. 
On Sir John's death, in 1567, his widow followed hit 
to the grave, and in going to church was escorted by 
Sir Richard Clough, the owner of property iu the 
neighbourhood, formerly in the service of Sir Thomas 
Gresham, andat that time a very eminent merchant. 
In returning home after the burial, she was attended 
by a young gentleman ef property, uamed Morris 
Wynn. He, perceiving the widow to be not very in- 
consolable, and fired by her charms, profited by the 
opportunity to whisper a tale of Jove into her ears, 
and finally asked her to be his wife. She, by no means 
startled at this oddly timed proposal, c villy dclined 
his offer, saying that she accepted a similar one from 
Clough on her way to church ; bat, probably obser- 
ving young Wynn to be wuch cast downat her re- 
fusal, avd being a large-learted, compassionate 
woman, she sought to console the rejected lover by 
the assurance that if she survived Clough, Wynn 
should be ber third husband. This promise she duly 
kept, when three years later she was a second time 
left a widow. Again,a third time, did she outlive 
her husband, and a fourth time became a wife, warry- 
ing a Mr. Edward Thelwall, also a Denbighshire man. 
This husband survived her. So numerous and iufluen- 
tial were the descendants of this Katherine of Berayne, 
that she was long known by the title of Mam Cymry, 
or Mother of Wales.— Memoirs and Correspondence of 
Field-Marshal Viscount Combermere, G.C.B.. §c. By 
the Right Hon. Mary Viscountess Combermere, and 
Capt W. Knollys, 93rd Sutherland Highlanders 


THIRSTANE. 
—————+—>—— 
CHAPTER XXYV 

Wen Leonard perceived Rachel looking at him, he 
advanced hastily, and took her hand witb the respect 
which always marked his slightest word or action in 
her presence 

“You are ill—suffering,” he said, anxiously scan- 
ning her pale face ; ‘‘ what has happened ?” 

‘ Nothing,” she answered, in an absent way; “ no- 
thing ever does bay%pen.” 

“ Have you been at work?” he asked, looking to- 
wards the studio, where she frequently received her 
friends. 

* You must nut go there.” Rachel said, quickly re- 
membering the turn canvass; ‘no one is to go there 
any more.” 

“Either I am fanciful to-day, or you have sunk 
your voice to peculiarly mournful key; Iam sure 
you are not well.” 

‘Never mind,” she replied, in the same dreary tone, 
‘when is it ever well with any one?” 

He spoke again, but Rachel made no answer; she 
could not turn her thoughts from the paiuful scene of 
the last hour, which started up like a degradation 
before her 

‘Mrs. Ward!" Leonard exclaimed, in alarm. 
‘Something serious has occurred to trouble you. | 
felt it when | came into the room—only tell me what 
it is?” 

When Rachel remembered what she had to do— 
she was to separate herself from lim and the few 
friends who bad striven for awhile to make her life 
pleasant—sbe could collect ler thoughts sufficiently 
to shew any courtesy, but said, abruptly : 

“I forgot; I cannot invite you to visit me any 
more 

A flush shot up to Leonard’s foreliead, and his 
brow contracted with a haughty frown. . 

“I do not understand,” he returned. 

“I know, [ know,” she int rrupted. “Do 
speak to mein that tone, do not question mr; 
you must not come here again.’ 

“Have | had the misfortune to offend ? 
person I should not ask tle question.” 

“Nor must youof me! Do notinterrupt me, nor 
look at me with that angry frown. Before you go I 
have something to say to you. It may be very long 
before we mect again ; possilly I s)all go away from 
here * 

“ Where?” he asked, eagerly. 

“Can I tell!” she exclaimed, passionately, then 
checked the rising tempest. “At all events, I am to 
have nothing more like the pleasure of the last few 
months. I want you to remember all that you pro- 
mised me, to persevere in the course you have 
maried ootfo: ~ourself—' 


not 
but 


Of another 


“T cannot understand! What does this mean?” 

“T have no time and no power to explain—! can 
only bid you farewell.” 

* This shall not be!” he exclaimed, vehemeutly ; 
“it is not of your own free will that you do this 
| thing.” 

He looked appealingly at her to assure him that it 
was so, but she listened in passive silence. 

“Will you not tell me?” he urged. “Only say 
that you are doing this yourself, aud I will trouble 
you no longer with my preseace—is it so?” 

Rachel strove to speak; her lips moved, but could 
not articulate. Leonard was watching her every 
movement. 

“You cannot answer—you will not tell me it is 

rou!” 

. A joy so wild, go intense, lit up his face, that 
Rachel was roused from the lethargy which had stolen 
over her senses. ° 

“It is not you!” 

“It is I,” sie said, brokenly. 
ro 

Without a word he moved towards the door. Rachel's 
head sank upon her bosom, her eyes closed and her 
heart almost ceased to beat. 

Upon the threshold Thirstane turned, looked 
back ; when he saw that white face and motionless 
form he sprang again to her side, crying hoarsely : 

“No, madam, no! I will not leave you; I will 
not stir from this spot until you have told me every- 
thing.” 

“Everything ?” she opened her eyes, and louked at 
him as she might bave gazed at some disiant object. 
“It bas been told—everything is settled auw—every- 
thing.” 

She was thinking of her life—of the bald, cold 
future, that spread out like a map before her gaze. 

* You are not listening to me! Do not look so 
strangely—oh, I kuow that something terrible has 
happened.” 

Ue seized her hands and pressed them to his lips, 
| murmuring broken words which she could not catch. 
| Rachel drew the cold fingers from his grasp, and 

motioned him to go. 
| ‘I cannot!” he exclaimed; “heaven help me, I 
| cannot! I have only begun to live since I knew you; 
my life before was a floating dream, but now there is 
something fixed and tangible, at which I can grasp, 
and fee] that I am not entirely alone.” 

Rachel! listened in silence ; bis words sounded like 
the expression of her own feelings ; she could have 
believed almost thata voice inher own soul was utter- 
ing those passionate revelations. 

‘** You have made me a better man—heaven bless you 
for that!” ‘ 

“Have I indeed done you good?” she said, with 
her abseut look. 

“Good! Ihave no words to tell you what these 
past months have been to me——” 

“And there will be no faltering now,” she mur- 
mured ; “ no looking back!” 

“But I shall be alone,” he said, sorrowfully ; “‘ you 
will have vauished from my sight for ever.” 

The word fell upon her heart like a blow! 


‘Por ever!” she repeated, mechanically ; 


ever !” 

'hirstane grew paler than before; adangerous light 
siot into his eyes, which would have startled her had 
she understood its language. 

He knew whose will was parting them, and the 
thought of leaving her in that man's power completely 
maddened him. 

For the time the respectful attachment of the past 
montiis became a mad passion, which deprived him of 
al] thought or discretion. 

Woris, passionate and frenzied, rose to his lips— 
he stooped as if he would have caught her to his heart 
—then drew back. 

He could not insult her helplessness, her innocence. 
She comprehended so little his feelings—a single 
expression would have startled him for ever, and 
if they must part, at least she should respect his 
memory. 

He drew back, and paced up and down the room 
for several moments in silence. 


“You hear me— 





“for 





| 
{ 


whole face had changed. 
Had he been her brother there was not a thought 





stirring in his breast for which he need have blushed. | 


“T do not know how to advise you,” he said, “and 
| yet I cannot bear to leave you so helpless. I under- 
stand what has been done; it is not myself alone you 

are debarred from seeing, but you are to be separated 
| from all your friends, and to such tyranny 1 do not 
| believe that you vught to submit.” 

“Tt does not matter; it makes no difference what 

happens—I shall die the sooner.” 

“Oh, heaven! And you ask me to leave you toa 

fate like this!” 
| For the first time. some tangible perception of 
, the truth. startled the woman. She-rose graad frum 


the unutterable despair which surged and broke over 
her pallid face. 

* Yes," she said; “go now—go.” 

“But it is only for a time——” 

“It is for ever!” 

There was uo other word spoken; Thirstane pressed 
those white hands once more to his lips, turned to 
leave the room, and saw Mr. Ward standing in the 
doorway. 

Leonard walked directly towards him, and Rachel 
sat in dumb silence, conscious thatsome great crisis had 
arrived, yet with neither force nor energy to meet it. 

“ Don't allow my entrance to interrupti your leaye- 
takings,” sneered Mr. Ward. 

“They were over, sir,” replied’ Thirstane, with 
flashing eyes. 

“Tam glad to hear it ; there will be no necessity 
for repeating them in my house.” 

Leonard made a step forward: his clenched hands 
worked as if he would have cauglt at the speaker's 
throat, but he remembered Racliel, and checked that 
powerful impulse. 

“ For such insolence I have no answer to make ina 
lady’s presence.” . 

“ Indeed! I ‘should judge your acquaintance with 
that lady was sufficient to warrant you in almost any 
liberty of speech.” 

“ For shame, sir!” returned Thirstane. “A man 
would have died rather than have been guilty of utter- 
ing those words.” 

“I douot require any instruction from you ; I ad- 
dress my own wife as I think proper.” 





“ And prove yourselfa coward by so doing,” whis- 
pered Leonard. 
| Every malignant feeling in Mr, Ward’s nature 

flamed up. He ground his thin lips between his 
| teeth, aud his eyes had a dark, wavering: rim around 
them, very unlike their usual expressionless calm. 
| os Do you know what Lam:about todo? You have 
| defied me—take the consequences! I will havea 
| divorce.” 

“ Youare either a madman or a villain,” said ‘I hirs- 
taue, ‘and I think the latter; but at least you ned 
not so degrade yourself ; there areother ways—” 

‘©Thank you! [ama moral man anda Christian, 
and would not be guilty of thesia of duclling.” 

Rachel bad sat motionless during the conversation 
between her husband and Thirstahe, but now she rose 
and advanced towards them. 

‘* Enough,” she said, abruptly ; “‘ go away, if, you 
please, Mr. Thirstane.” 

She was deadly pale, but perfectly calm ; she looked 
like a person walking in her sleep, and when her eyes 
glanced towards them they seemed gazing far beyond. 

“ Farewell,” said Leonard ; “ what that insane man 
means I cannot pretendto™say, but if at any time | 
can prove the respect and esteem I have for you, pray 
allow me todo so.” 

Rachel looked at him with that unchanging stare, 
and, with a fierce glance towards Mr. Ward, Thirstane 
left the room. 

Rachel stood in the same attitude, gazing direstly 
before her, yet seeing nothing. Her very stillness 
angered Mr. Ward, and he exclaimed— 

“This houseis no longera home for you, madam: 
you and I shall be best apart.” 

“TI do not understand you,” she said. 

“T mean that you are no longer my wife—I will be 
separated from you.” 

“If there be any way,” she moaned; ‘ but we 
are husband and wife.” 

“ And there is a law of divorce, madam.” 

‘A divorce!” she shook her head sadly, yet with 
the same appearance of having no real comprehension 
of the scene; “ what a terrible mockery of God's 
laws.” 

“No cant, if you please ; Iam not in a mood to lis- 
ten! Do what you choose, go where you like, but 
we two must part.” 

She roused herself to listen. 

“ And he too feels it,” she murmured, “the anlike- 
ness, the loneliness !” 

“I feel that you have neglected your duties as & 
wife, that you are a vain, frivolous creature, whose 





At length he returned and stood beside lwr—his | 





conduct has been lighly culpable.” 

* What have I done ?” 

“ Wasn't that man kissing your hand when I came 
iun—looking at you in that abominable way he has?” 

‘Ido not know,” she replied; and, in truth she 
was totally unconscious of all that had : 

‘Do you think me an idiot—a blind fool? But I 
do not choose to discuss the subject! You can leave 
my house when you like, and I can assure you | shall 
consider your presence no loss.” 

“Mr. Ward,” said Rachel, steadily, “ I have hardly 
understood what has passed, but I feel that you are 
about to do something to injure me—you have no 
right to do this.” 

“ Noright! no rig t! I havea right to claim satis- 
faction, and I will.” 

* For what ?” 
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“ Your conduct has been improper—people have 
talked of you. My wife must be above suspicion.” 

“You are mad !” exclaimed Rachel ; “ a false, bad 
man! Yes, letme go away—the farther the better 


—let me go. # 
“ No one hinders you, madam; you are at liberty 
to go a8 soon as far as you bee fit.” 


a At once tsa what you will, only let me be at 


a 


« I desire ft a8 much as you can; you have made 


ny life a, Gt during the past twelve months.” 
Rachel red that a year ago, that very day, 
she had ast im her quiet room, in the old home, and 


wae a es wife ; but she did 
not ‘of it, though she kept repeating the words 
‘dim perception there was something painful in 
the sound, 

“| shall write'to your aunt,” said Mr. Ward; “she 
is s sensible woman, though shebrought you up badly. 


I shall tell her of your conduct; we shall see what 
she will ¥ 
‘ Be carefal what you do; you shall not turn Aunt 
Margaret. at me.” 4 
“% her to come and take you away. I do 


not chooge, you to start off by yourself; nobody 
knows whereyou would go. You shall stay here until 
she comes,” - 

He left the toom, and Rachel was alone once more, 
She tried to think, but that was useless ! 


terrible ilness of the previous year returned, and left 
her powerless to collect her thoughts. 

Only one reflection started. up prominent in her 
mnind—she must go away, whither, it mattered not, 
only to bergone. ; 

While she sat' there, helpless. and confused, the door 
opened, and Alice Freeman crept into the room. 

hen she saw Rachel’s face she sprang 
forward with a cry, and fell upon her knees before 
her. #4 

“ Forgive me,” she exclaimed ; “oh forgive me! 
I have helped to this trouble upon you, but I did 
not mean it ; indeed I did not.” 

Rachel looked at her with'the same vacant expres- 
sion, patting gently the hand which held her dress, 
from @ vague idea that some sorrow had fallen upon 
the girl, and she had come to her for comfort. 

“ Poor little Alice,” she murmured ; “ poor child!” 

“Mrs. Ward—Rachel! Don’t look so, you frighten 
me. I have come to beg your pardon. I am 4&0, so 
sorry. Ihad come to see you. I met Leonard, and 
then Mr. Ward, and have heard all that has happened. 
Iam afraid I.am to blame. The other day I spoke 
passionately about yon and Leonard to your husband ; 
then that horrid old woman he praises so much found 
out thet I was annoyed; it made your husband the 
more violent.” ; 

“TIT ean’t anderstand,” said Rachel. 
angry—you talked about me ?” 

“I was jealous—don’t you know!” She hid her 
face and wept piteously, “‘ It is shame enough to ac- 
knowledge it, bat it is true!” 

“Jealous?” repeated Rachel ; “jealous ?” 

“It was mean, bage, but. I could not help it! Since 
pe 98 ncn you 2 has ce ‘for le I 

ow munwo to this, but I must give 
you some excuse Te ort Siaduct.” . 

Rachel pushed her away, and looked in her face 
that was with, shame. 

“ You love him?” she asked ; “ —do you?” 

“ T can’t tell when I learned to!” she sobbed; ‘“but 
it is long since he had any affection for me—oh, Mrs. 
Ward, [am very wretched!” 

Rachel could not comprehend the thoughts which 
rushedover her ; she could have smitten the suppliant 
to the ground ; then came a revulsion of feéling—she 
seemed to have been guilty of some great wrong, yet 
how, she could not tell. All the while that unhappy 
girl was sobbing at her feet, and praying to be for- 


ven. 
a You should have told me how you felt before,” 
said Rachel. ‘‘ Go home, poor child, I shall, trouble 
you no more.” 

“ And you are not angry ?” 

“No, no!” she replied, with yaccountable impa- 
tience. “I cannot talk now, but I am not angry. I 
dare say I have been wrong—I am sorry.” 

“Do not speak so!” sobbed Alice. “ I cannot hear 
you blame yourself—it makes me more wretched than 
ever,” 

“] will cause you, no unhappiness,” murmured 
Rachel ; ** indeed P will not.” 

Ts me do something for you—surely you are 
” 
“No, no; Iam well. Beat rest ; but go—only go.” 

“You ought not to be alone.” 

“ I must—I will! Leave me, do leave me !” 

There was 3 passion in her entreaty which Alice 
could not resist ; she left her without another word. 


“You were 


The dizzy } 
whirl whieh had been in her brain for days before her | heart 





When she reached home she found that her uncle 
had arrived. He held a long conversation with Mrs. 


Mason, then came out and bade his niece prepare for 
@ journey, and, before she had time to collect her 
thoughts, after the excitement of the morning, they 
were on their way. 

Rachel must have sat for hours when Alice left 
her. Then the single thought came back— she must 


that place! She dragged herself to her room, 
cba her dress for one more befitting a journey, 
id ly madé preparations for her departure. 


and 
When all was ready she went down stairs in the 
same dreary way, and passed out of the house. 

The chain was broken—the galling fetters of her 
past life were at length thrown off. 





CHAPTER XXVI 


that. night Rachel was borne swiftly. on, with 
the the steam whistle in her ear, and the 


of the “line.” , 

OT ego by 
changed ; the same 

the river flowed on beneath 










' 1 ‘Heart-broken and ing, 
she had. her -wrecked life back to the old 
dwelling, to. find in its seclusion the peace and safety 
which world denied. 

When the arrived at the gate she de- 
scended and towarda the house. The dog, 
aroused by her oh, rushed out from the kitchen, 
and barked a ‘as t' h she had been a stranger. 

That incident, slight as it was, sent a new pang to 
Rachel’s beart—in 





y gloom. 

Rachel paused, with her hand upon the latch, feel- 
ing almost that it would be better even then, to turn 
back and seek refuge elsewhere. 

She could hope for neither rest nor sympathy— 
nothing in life could give them now. She opened the 
door softly'and went in; before the woman by the fire 
could speak she was standing by her side. 

“ Aunt Margaret,” she said, in a hollow voice, “I 
have come back to you—will you let me stay here?” 

Margaret Holmes regarded her in silence; there 
was something in the girl’s face which showed how 
terrible’ was the evil that had befallen her. 

For an instant, the stern features softened; then 
some bitter memory rushed across her, and the ten- 
derness faded, leaving her countenance harder than 
before. 

“Did you hear me?” Rachel said, impatiently; ‘I 
have come back—are you sorry to see me, Aunt Mar- 
garet ?” 

“TI did not expect you,” she replied. “Have you 
come alone ?” 

‘‘Entirely alone,” she said, shaking with fatigue 
and the chill which that question sent through her 
frame. 

“How pale you are,” Margaret said, rising. ‘Sit 
down here and warm yourself—you must be tired.” 

“So tired; ob so tired!” : 

Her eyes closed, and she leaned back in the chair 
which Margaret had placed for her. 

“Where is your husband?” her aunt asked sud- 
denly. 

Rachel opened her eyes at the name, growing colder 
than before. 

“T came alone,” she repeated. 

“So you told me; but Mr. Ward, where is he?” 

“T don’t know—at his house, perhaps! Can't you 
understand, Aunt Margaret ?” 

“You have not left him? You do not mean that 
you are never going back ?” 

“Never!” she exclaimed, with something of her old 
passionate » a “T will never go back, Aunt Mar- 
garet, never!” 

“What do you mean? Why did you come—what 
reason had you for leaving him ?” 

“He sent me away—I had nowhere in the world 
to go but here, and so I came.”, 

argaret retreated from her in horror, putting out 
her hand as if fearing her touch. 

“ Sent youaway!” she said. ‘‘ Whatis this, Rachel ? 
What had you done? Is it disgrace—more disgrace ?” 

Rachel lifted her head proudly ; those harsh words 
restored her to herself. 

“T have brought no shame upon you, Aunt Mar- 
garet; I have done nothing which should make me 
fear to come back to the house that was my father’s 
home.” 

“ Your father!” she exclaimed ; “ your father! Girl, 





oh, I see it all! That face—those eyes—I might 
have known! Rachel, answer me; tell me what 
has brought you here?” 

Rachel had relapsed into her former abstraction ; 
she sat gazing vacantly into the fire, and it was not 
until Margaret had repeated the question that she 
answered : 

q “T told you I had nowhere else to go, and I came 
ere.” 

“Here!” muttered the woman. “ Will there never 
be an end? Has there not been enough of suffering 
aud shame—will it never end, never ?” 

“T tell you tbat no shame comes here with me; [ 
would not have brought it to this spot.” 

Margaret did not speak; she had seated herself at a 
little distance, and her face wore a troubled look. 

“Don’t sit there so cold aud silent!” exclaimed 
Rachel. “ Won't you speak to me—have you nothiug 


to say 2” 
“What can I say? You are here—are you not 
satisfied now? Advice you never would listen to!” 


“It is too late, Aunt Margaret; everything is ended 
now.” 

“No, it is not, and it will neverend! You are 
young yet—think of the years of suffering and sus 
picion which lie before you! Go back to your hus 
band—there is time yet.” 

“T will not—I will never do that! I can beg, die, 
but I will never return to that man! He sent m: 
away from his house as if I had been his servant, aul 
if he were to come here upon his knees, and pray o 
me to return, I would not.” 

“But why? You must have done something very 
wrong, for Mr. Ward was not an unjust man.” 

“He is a tyrant, Aunt Margaret; a mean, nar 
row-minded hypocrite! I don't wish to talk of him! 
Harsh words can do no good now—don’t speak of him 
again.” 

“But you say nothing of your own conduct; you 
do not tell me what reason he had for treating you 
so.” 

“Do you dare suspect me? Will you be the first 
to turn against me?” 

“T will know the truth; then I shall be the judge 
of my own actions. Did you quarrel with hin—were 
you wilful and ungovernable?” 

“T never disputed his commands, never once! He 
told me to go to church, and I went; to give up 
painting, and I did. Then he forbade me to receive 
my friends, those whom I really liked. He came into 
the room just as I was telling one of them what had 
happened 4 

“ Was it a man ?” 

“Yes: Mr. Ward said many insulting things, but 
I did not listen. After the gentleman went away [| 
can hardly tell what took place. I know he threw 
me in a chair and ordered me to leave his house—l 
did it.” 

“ And this man ; what had he said to you ?” 

‘“* He had been good and kind as a brother.” 

“Don’t tell me any more, Rachel; I won't hear it! 
You may not have meant any wrong, but go back to 
your husband! Humble yourself, plead with him, do 
anything rather than accept the life before you.” 

“It cannot be worse than all I have heretofore 
endured; there can be no torture like that, and I will 
never take up the yoke again.” 

“Do you know what the world will say —how sus- 
picion will follow you everywhere, no matter how 
far off you may hide yourself ?” 

“What is the worldto me, Aunt Margaret ? Would 
it help me to bear up under my fate—then why should 
I heed its falsehoods ?” 

“ This has been taught you!” exclaimed Margaret, 
clutching her arm fiercely ; “ this is that man’s work ; 
don’t deny it, Rachel.” 

“Ttis not! He never spoke of those things—never 
alluded to my life.” 

*‘ There is no safety for you away from your hus- 
band; you must go back to him. You did not 
dream it—there I can trust you; but this man loved 


” 





Rachel looked at her for a moment—acts and words, 
neve: before understood, came back, and a wild, 
frightened joy came over her face. 

“ Heaven helpme,” she moaned; “ Inever knew it.” 

“And if you had——” 

‘“This was what Mr. Ward meant,” she continued, 
with renewed passion, “and he dared to think ill of 
me! Oh, he is meaner and more pitiful than I had 
dreamed—I am glad he sent me away! I can bear 
anything now—Aunt Margaret, I am glad!” 

“ You shall go back, I say; I will not rest till Ihave 
seen you in your husband’s home again.” j 

“ Would you do this, Aunt Margaret? Think if it 
were yourself! Would you go back toa man who 
had once driven you from his roof?” 

“ It is hard, girl, hard; but it is woman’s destiny— 
accept it! Be warned, I say; terrible as the fatemay 
be, it is better than the one which awaits you if you 
do not return. You don’t know what the world is, 
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Rachel; you are very young yet, and have not felt | 
what it is to be slandered and calumniated; to 
have your tenderest feelings laid bare to the envious 
and malignant—think of it.” 

“ Still I say I will never go back! I have done no 
wrong; no blame can attach itself to me.” 

“A woman is always blamed, Rachel; always 
believed guilty! Think, too, of the life befoxe you if 
you remain here! Ishallsoon be an old woman, and 
cannot last long; when I am gone you will be left 
entirely slone—what will you do then? You could 
not live on here as I have done, watching yourself 
grow old; the pain at your heart wearing deeper in 
till it left nothing but cold ashes where youth once 
beat—you could not do this, Rachel.” 

“T will never go back, Aunt Margaret,” she an- 
swered, in the same tone, though her head sank 
upon her bosom and her hands fell slowly to her side, 
as the picture which the woman drew rose before her 
fancy in all its desolation. “I could bear anything 
rather than that! No, no; that man and I cannot 
breathe the same air again—let him go his own way. 
I ask only to be left in peace.” 

“ You are mad!” exclaimed Margaret, with startling 
vehemence; “wholly mad; but I will not sit by and 
see you rush to destruction.” 

“Nothing can save me now,” murmured Rachel ; 
“nothing! I have lost everything; I need have no 
fear! My hopes are gone—my youth is passing from 
me before I knew its worth—I am alone, entirely 
alone.” 

“Go to bed now; you will be more rational in the 
morning, and then I will go back with you.” 

“T tell you I will not return, Aunt Margaret! Did 
you ever know me falter? I shall not now.” 

“It is your duty——” 

“Do not use that word; I will not hear it! You 
would do as I have done, Aunt Margaret; you are 


cold and unforgiving; you would not endure as I | 


did.” 

The woman drew back with a shudder: the words 
upon her lips were checked by a groan, and for a 
moment she sat silent beneath the goading memories 
that forbade her to continue. 

“I may be cold and hard,” she said, at last, “but 
it is not for you to judge me; I did by you the best 
I could; how much I have endured for your sake 
you will never know; but it matters not. You have 
said that I was unforgiving; if you refuse to perform 
your duty, you will find me so! Either consent to 
go back to your husband or never see my face 
a $ ” 

“ Are these your last words, Aunt Margaret?” 
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[RACHEL LEAVING MARGARET'S HOUSE.] 


“The last; and I shall not change! I have not 
hesitated in harder struggles than this, and it is the 
finalone. Your answer, Rachel !” 

The girl rose slowly and gathered the shaw! about 

er. 

She did not tremble now; her face was, cold and 
white; her large eyes seemed looking into the lonely 
future to which she was going forth. 

“ Your answer !” repeated the woman. 

Without a word, Rachel turned, and before her 
aunt could speak again, had left the house. A drift- 
ing snow-storm had come up, and the wind swept 
drearily through the pine trees on the hill. 

Rachel hurried down the path, and stood in the 
broad road without a fixed thought in her soul; only 
a strange vacancy, like the future, wherever she 
gazed. 

She fled up the road, the snow blinding her sight, 
and the blast driving her on with its resistless sweep. 
Once or twice she moaned faintly, but still harried 
on. The last asylum had been refused her—there was 
no home left now. 

Margaret sat for a time awaiting her return, but 
she came not. The woman hastened to the door and 
galled aloud— 

“Rachel! Rachel!” 

Only the wind among the pine trees answered, 
mocking the wild entreaty in her voice. Margaret 
tottered back towards the fire. 

“I did all L could to save her,” she muttered; “ she 
is gone like the rest!” 

Her form wavered to and fro like a statue smitten 
at the base; then she fell heavily forward, with her 
face hidden in her garments, and lay helpless upon 
the floor. 

For a long hour Margaret Holmes lay powerless 
where she had fallen in that last struggle. She was 
not insensible, but her limbs seemed turned to stone, 
and she strove in vain to rise. After a time she began 
to understand the calamity that had come upon her, 
and remained motionless in passive despair. 

At length, Ophelia Hill entered the room, bearing a 
light in her hand; at the sight of that prostrate form 
she started back with a cry of despair. 

“Miss Holmes!” she screamed. ‘Gracious good- 
ness, you ain't dead, be you? Do say you ain't, for 
mercy’s sake!” 

“Try and help me up,” Margaret said, speaking 
thickly, and with pain. ‘You will have to go for 
help, Ophelia—I shall never move again.” 

“ What on airth ails you ?” ejaculated the frightened 
damsel. “ Don’t scares body to death!” 

‘T have had a paralytic stroke—don't scream; it 








won't help me! Try and pull 
ond ee o down for the r.” —- 

helia’s strong sense came without 
another word of fright or lamentation went about her 
work. Margaret lay like a statue In her hold, only 
able to move her arms and speak with difficulty. 

“T thought all them journeys wouldn’t end in oo 
good,” muttered Ophelia, as she ‘placed the helpless 
woman upon the settee. “ got home yesterday 
from nobody knows where, and s good deal wilder 
than a hawk.” 

Margaret made no reply; the girl’s words carried 
her thoughts back to the wwe ola ned 9 gaye sad 
mental agony wrunga om no bodily 
sufferi pO have doa 

But she motioned Ophelia away when she would 
have helped her, and smothered her torture again. 

“ Why, here’s a handkerchief with Rachel’s name 
on it!” exclaimed Ophelia, picking it up; “and « 
scarf anda of gloves—what does it all mean ?” 

“ Go for doctor, and ask Henry Davis to send 
down to the tavern and see if any lady is there.” 

“But I can’t leave you alone——” 

“DoasI bid you!” interrapted Margaret, with at! 
her former energy; “I am not out of my senses, and 
will be obeyed ty tng ¢ 

“She'll drive me out o’ mine,” muttered Ophelia; 
‘*but I'll have to go.” 

She put on har botinst and shaw! and hurried away, 
leaving Margaret powerless upon the couch, listening 
to the pitiless storm without, and hearing human 
moansin every gust. 

She lay there striving to pronounce a name, but 
she had no strength. 

After a time her mind began to wander, and she 
muttered, indistinctly, of events long calling 
upon those who had borne a part in her’ eventful 
life. 

When Ophelia returned with the doctor and one 
or two frightened neighbours, had sunk 
into a stupor, from which they could not rouse her. 

The physician pronounced her incurable; a few 
hours ht her existence, or she might 
linger on for weeks in that living death. 

Il night they watched beside her bed, but she re- 
cognized nothing. 

Once she threw up her arms, and called wildly: 

‘Rachel! _ Rachel!” : 

They deemed it only a delirious fancy and did not 
answer; so she relapsed into that stony apathy, and 
the hours drifted on towards morning through the 
ceaseless beating of the storm. 

(To be continued) 


me along to the settee, 
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STANLEY LOCKWOOD. 


By W. E. Cuapwicx. 


a 
CHAPTER XXVL 


“ ANoTHER wound in the back,” said Stanley, in- 
voluntarily, “ another coward thrust.” 

“Well, as soon as he had told me this,” resumed 
the girl, animated by the im ion she had evidently 
made, “I questioned Mrs. Susanin a roundabout way 
till I got to the bottom of it all, without telling her a 
word of the matter. She said Mr. Russell was there 
for two or three days, and that, one morning, when 
yo Mr. Treadwell was gone out, she saw Mr. 
Russell through the glass door of the library, for the 
curtain was a little on one side, and she could see him 
as plain as could be, though he couldn’t see her. Well, 
she remembers seeing him take up a letter off the 
secretary, and pull it out of the ’velope, and ponder 
over it for ever so long a while, and then he sat down 
and wrote away upon the letter for a long while, 
and she thought it was very odd he should write 
on one, of her master’s letters. She remem- 
bers, too, how he kept looking just over one shoulder, 
and then over the other, as if somebody was behind 
him. I suppose he thought the cloven-footed gen- 
tleman was at his elbow, and so he was, sure enough. 
When he had done he put the letter back in the cover, 
and stuck it into a little book, and put some news- 
pen on the top of it, and tied them all up tegether. 

he never thought no harm, Susan didn’t, but she is 
a mighty observing sort of person, and has got a won- 
derful strong memory; besides, she says she remem- 
bers seeing Mr. Russell give the packet to her master, 
and ask him to send it to Miss Deloraine, because she 
likes to read the news.” 

“This is true,” said Treadwell, “I remember his 
staying at home that morning on the plea of having 
letters to write, and I unlocked my secretary for his 
use. I had read him Lockwood's letter the night 
before, at least a portion of it,” 

“The packet came in your name,” said Flora: ‘‘had 
Mr, Russell been mentioned, I might have suspected 
something treacherous. Yet even then, blind and 
wilful girl that I am, I fear I should have been 
guilty of the same injustice and wrong that through 
life I shall vainly rue.” 

Stanley bent down, and said something to her in a 
low voice that brought a rich glow to her cheeks and 
@ smile to her lips, but no one else heard the words 
he uttered. 

“T wld the servant that it was sent by Mr. Russell, 
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| but I suppose he forgot or neglected the message,” 

said Treadwell ; “I was not aware that he possessed 
this wonderful talent of imitation. But what motive 
could have prompted an act of such cold-blooded 
malice? Have you ever injured or thwarted him, 
Lockwood ?” 

“T have been so unfortunate as to cross his path,” 
answered Stanley, looking unconsciously towards 
Flora, ‘and I cannot wonder he does not look upon me 
asafriend. He bas sought to injure me more than 
once, and the weapous have been turned against his 
own breast. A man never forgives one he has 
wronged. This is the secret of Russell’s deadly 
malice: he has more mind than I have given him 
credit for, and like yourself, I was ignorant of his 
peculiar talent for forgery.” 

“T was aware that he excelled in penmanship,” 
said Mr. Courtney, who had been watching for a 
favourable opening for a speech, “he was distinguished 
for this when a boy, and amused himself by imitating 
the handwriting of others. Had my nephew and 
niece confided to me the very unpleasant circum- 
stances which have come to my knowledge this even- 
ing, I think I could have explained them in a satis- 
factory manner. I regret that I ever encouraged the 
visits of this exceedingly unworthy young gentleman. 
I considered him quite irreproacbable, but the wisest 
may err in judging of men. I regret, too, that I 
allowed him to prejudice me against a very estimable 
young man. Mr. Lockwood,” he added, walking 
majestically forward, and extending his aristocratic 
hand, with an act of dignified self-approbation, “ let 
me give you welcome, as faras I am concerned, to Rud- 
land Park, and I trust all unpleasant remembrances 
will be buried in oblivion.” 

“ But, Bessy,” said Flora, while Stanley was receiving 
with due respect the ostentatious but sincere amende 
honorable of her stately uncle: “I fear you have be- 
trayed my trust: how could Russell have discovered 
the secret of my disguises?” 

“T can tell you that, too, Miss Flora,” replied the 
all-divining Bessy. ‘‘ You remember one night, when 
we were in that strange place where Mr. Lockwood 
lay sick, how you washed the brown dye off your face, 
and put on your own dress, just to let his father see 
how pretty you be. Well, after you came back into 
your room, you sat down near one of the windows, and 
I was at the other. ‘And then you said to me, Bessy, 
I hate to put this ugly stuff on my face any more, but 
I must. That dear good man,’ says you—that was 
Mr. Lockwood’s father, you know—‘I do so love him, 
Bessy, and lie seems to Jove me too.’ Then you told 
me to give you the dark coloured liquor to rub over 














your face aud hands, and I helped you on with your 
stuff dress, did up your hair, put on your cap, 
and made you look just as you did afore; and you 
looked in the glass, and said: ‘I wonder if he will 
know me now.’ Then you went out of the room, and 
directly you were gone I saw a man staring right in 
at the window, and he could hear every word, for it 
was open. So when he saw me looking at him he 
darted off like a snake, and as it was a’most dark I 
couldn’t see which way he went, but I was sure it was 
Mr. Russell, for I saw his face quite plain. I never 
said a word about it, ’cause I thought it would frighten 
Miss Flora, but I thought to myself I shouldn't won- 
der if he was to go and blab, and make mischief some- 
how. But after we came home I heard he was gone 
to some other country, so I didn’t trouble myself about 
it, and I believe he is away now.” 

‘Wherever he may be,” exclaimed Stanley, “ retri- 
bution shall follow him.” 

“ Amen !” responded Deloraine. 

“Oh! he is not worthy of your resentment,” said 
Flora. “Surely, Stanley, surely, Charles, you would 
not condescend to wreak your vengeance on one s0 
far beneath your contempt. The man who could 
inflict the dastard stroke from which you have so 
lately recovered, Stanley, should be left to the——” 

“ Hangman’s hands,” interrupted Deloraine. “She is 
right; she always is—that is, sometimes.” 

“T saw a gentleman a few days since,” remarked 
Mr. Courtney, “who met young Russell at Calais. 
From his account I should think my niece was correct 
when she observed that he was unworthy the re- 
sentment of an honourable man. He was completely 
inebriated, and is said to be habitually subject to fits 
of intoxication. I would advise every self-respecting 
young man to leave him to the degradation he has 
brought upon himself.” 

“Yes,” said Flora, ‘‘ uncle is wise and just in his 
counsels. Let us leave him to his own evil heart and 
baffled passions. Let us forget his very name. But 
how shall we reward our second, or rather third, 
Daniel—our modern Portia, who has unravelled this 
web of deceit, and shown a faith in the honour of our 
friend that shames our distrust and injustice? Bessy, 
what can I do for you? You saved my life when a 
child. You have restored to me a far richer boon than 
life. Tell me how I can prove my gratitude.” 

“By just saying nothing at all, Miss Flora,” said 
the modern Portia. “I love you a heap better 
than I do myself; and I couldn’t be happy when I 
saw you so melancholy. Every night when you 
thought I was fast asleep I was watching you by the 
moonlight, suffering angel as you were, and I felt 
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a’most willing to die, if I could but see you smile 
again as you used to do.” 

Flora laid her beautiful hand on Bessy’s brown arm, 
while the tears trembled iu her brilliant eyes and her 
bosom heaved beneath its veiling lace. 

“ Your own heart will reward you, dear Bessy,” she 
said, “and mine will bless you.” 

“ Bessy, you are a noble girl,” cried Deloraine with 
enthusiasm. “You deserve to be canonized. I will 
have a statue erected to you, and you shall be wor- 
shipped as the presiding genius of distressed lovers 
through all coming time.” 

“ You make fun of me, Mr. Charles, but no matter. 
It does me a world of good to see you like yourself 

I don't want nothing to do with cannons, 
I have no use for them.” 


with his last fading breath, while he told me of the 
boundless debt my life’s devotion never can repay.” 
That was a glorious evening at Rudland Park, as 
Deloraine said more than once. Flora’s gay laugh 
was heard in silvery music once more in her dwell- 
ing. 
Her magnificent voice again accompanied the keys 
of her.neglected instrument. The flowers that had 
scentless and dim, blushed with new bloom 
and sweetness. 
Everything had thetbrightness and beauty of a new 
pereation, for Paradise was regained in their hearts. 
If Bessy was a favourite before, there was no limit 
tothe favours heaped apon her from this period. The 
of those whom herghrewd and active spirit 





“ You are a kind, excellent, and noble-hearted ? 
ture,” said Stanley, grasping her hand with c 
gratitude. “As I am the most of all obliged, I ought 
the most abundantly to reward.” 

“Tam only a foolish girl,” said Bessy, laug! 
“for all I am trying to make myself out so clever} 

I'll tell you what I do want, Mr. Lockwood : if you 
please, I want to see you and Mise Flora make itup, 
that’s what I want.” gees bi 

“ Bravo!” exclaimed Deloraine, laughing, a pre. 
ping his hands, “Bravo, Bessy. Verily thou shalt 
have thy reward! Flora, let us all have the 
felicity of seeing you 6 it up with Lockwood as 
our glorious Queen Bess means, that is, in the good old- 
fashioned kise-and~be-friends sort of way.” 

Flora, over whose face ten thousand blushing 
shadows were rolling, escaped from the room. Stanley, 
who knew by intuition that she had gone to the 
library, soon followed. There he indeed found her, in 
her favourite window seat, partly shaded by the well- 
remembered erimson curtain. She was weepiug, but 
her tears were not the night-dew of sorrow; they 
were the drops of the morning that turn to diamonds | 
in the sun. 

“Oh, how much I have to make up to you,” she 
eried, as she shed those blissful tears on the bosom 
she hai thought for ever estranged. “ Why did I not 
believe from the first it was a vile forgery? Ah, it 
was a self-condemning conscience that wade me a 
coward anda dupe. I feel now, Stanley, that I de- 
served to fallin your estimation, for allowing my love 
to triumph over the suggestions of prudence and the 
counsels of resisting friends. Mrs, Lambert, to whom 
I confided my plans, besought, with earnest tears, to 
turn me from my wild purpose, but in vain. My 
brother was absent. I heard you were dying. The 
omnipotence of love removed every ubstacle. But, oh! 
I have been rash ; and I fear, now, very unwomanly.” 

“And can you think me such a cold, selfish in- 
grate ?” exclaimed Stanley, ‘“ Yes, you have been 
rash, for what is self-forgetfulness, self-immolation, 
but rashness? You have been unwomanly only to be 
avgeite Flora, I have admired your beauty, grace, 
and talents, more then words of mine have ever told, 
for my esteem has checked my admiration. I have 
worshipped you as L’éclair, adored you as Flora, but 
I love you,most of all as the gentle Norah. Oh! be 
ever the Norah of my heart’s home, borne to me with 
her downy touch and snow flake step, and even the same 
twilight hue, if you will; and if the world condemns 
you for a love so far transcending the merits that in- 
spired it, let my lips breathe the verdict for your crime, 
and imprisonment in my arms be the only penalty 
which you are doomed to suffer.” 

“I see you have made it up,” said Deloraine, when, 
some time after he entered the library for pen, ink, 
and paper, his fine black eyes bright with all their 
wonted fire. ‘ But you have not allowed poor Bessy 
the only boon she asked. Any message to your sister, 
Lockwood?” added he, as he was leaving the room. 

“Don’t go, Charles,” said Flora, “ there is the table 
where you always write, and here are eyes that love 
to look upon you,Charles. We ought to be called here- 
after the Children of the Mist.” 

“TI feel very much like a son of the morning, now,” 
said Deloraine, seating himself before the writing 
materials. ‘“ ‘That was an unhappy allusion, however. 
You know who was called the Son of the Morning, 
and how low he fell. Lockwood, my dear fellow, my 
glorious fellow!” he exclaimed, springing up, and 
seizing his hand, ‘if you knew how happy I am, 
you would not look so intolerably wretched your- 
self. Seriously, I feel such a specific lightness of 
spirit, I fear I shall go up in a natural balloon.” 

“ One question,” said Flora, turning to Stanley, “I 
have forgotten to ask. How did you learn the 
identity of the humble Norah and the proud Flora 
Deloraine 2?” 

A shadow came over the sunny brow of her lover. 
The solemn scene of his father’s death-bed rose up 
before him, aud chastened the rapture of reconcilia- 
tion. 

*‘ My father, dear Flora,” he answered, “ with his 
dying lips revealed the tenderness of the heart whose 
wrstancy I was forced to doubt. He justified you 


restored to happiness did mot evaporate in a few 
ords of promise. . 

They with each other inethe number and value 
hot their gifts, till her trunk was “ nothing 
~buta show-box, sure .? 

Audsmow'the sky is all bbie, the current smooth, 
and the gales propitious, we feebas if we ought to lay 

our pen. Indeed, the @mmshine is too bright, 
it is dazzling. Where is the artiatwho ever attempted 
to paint a noonday sun? 

Owing to the determined andespirited conduct of 
Btanley Lockwood, Mr. Hasselton had escaped the 
ruinous consequences of Selby’s treachery. 

The arpest of the latter, the exposure of his friends, 
and the recovery of the vast sum of money with which 
he had absolved his kind but incautious 
friend fromthe greater part of his liabilities, so that 
his loss was @omparatively trifling, and he was spared 
the pain of: being eompelled to reduce hig -establish- 
ment. 

After the usual time consecrated to the of 
the dead, th a splendid wedding at Oak 
Hill, not d to so disastrous a termination as 
that of the illssterred Iris. 


It is an as' 4 
elation and the jon, ‘ 
Mary, the child, ors, the mistress 


of such a nobla ‘ark, to say nothing 
of her princely usband, was the crown of her 
earthly ambition; 

As the still-lovely and charming Mrs. Hasselton 
looked on the sweet young bride whom she loved with 
alla mother’s tendegness, and thought of the night 
when she first saw her, a poor and isolated little child, 
she blessed God, who put it into her heart to love and 
cherish her, and nurture her into the bloom and the 
beauty of womanhood. 

It was a moment to be remembered when Dorothy 
bade adieu to Oak Tree Hill, and, rolling in a carriage 
behind her young mistress, followed her to her new 
home. 

She kept nodding her head to the servants as long 
as she could catch a glimpse of the trees, smiles and 
tears contending on her honest countenance. 

The habit of exaggeration she had acquired at the 
ferryman’s cabin. had long since died in the plenitude 
and luxury in which she had been living. 

But it was owing to the purifying influence of 
religion, which opened her eyes to the beauty of truth, 
and convinced her that even affection pure as hers 
could not sanctify the white lies she formerly thought 
it no «2 to utter. 

Poor Muza could not bid Mary good-bye. He gave 
her a pai:i ng serenade with his beloved violin, but 
hid himself when the hour of separation arrived. 

Deloraine endeavoured to persuade him that Bessy 
was worthy to supplant the lost Iris in his affections ; 
but the true-hearted servant never suffered his con- 
stancy to the memory of his beautiful lost one to vary 
one hair’s breadth. 

He felt with O’Connor’s child— 

Ob what is any living love, 
To that which cannot quit the dead 

Shortly after the bride and bridegroom returned 
from their wedding tour, the same y assembled at 
Rudland Park, to grace the nuptials of the beautiful 
heiress. And visitors came also from north and 
south, east and west, for the invitations were sent far 
and wide. 

It was a joyous and magnificent festival, as well it 
might be, for such a pairas Stanley Lockwood and 
Flora Deloraine is ph uh found among every-day 
mortals. 

Mr. Courtney was there as a guest, but he had left 
the hall on his nephew's marriage, being too well 
versed in proprieties, or perhaps too proud, to remain 
where he could no longer consider himself master. 

Good Mrs. Lambert has act acted a prominent part 
in this narrative, but she feamortalized herself by the 
wedding breakfast and all the accompaniments of the 
festival. 

The table was spread in the great hall, and, leaving 
to the imagination of our readers the profusion and 
variety of the delicacies that formed the substantial 
part of the banquet, we will ouly describe some of its 
; tasteful adornments. 
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Real, living, blooming, aromatic flowers exhaled 
their perfume from rich, silvgr vases the whole length 
and breadth of the table, and were festooned in gar- 
lands all around the wall. 

Over each end of the table was suspended a canopy 
of flowers, in honour of each bridal pair. Nothing 
could be more ful or beautiful than these novel 
decorations. They were formed of several gradmated 
vase entwined with evergreens and flowers, and the 
cords that confined them together at regular intervals 
were wreathed with the same glowing blossoms. 

As these sweet fairy pavilions, softly, gently sway- 
ing in the breeze, rose in floral beauty above the two 
lovely brides, they might have been taken for two 
May Queens in their coronation bower. 

It was a happy day for Bessy, who looked some- 
thing like a bride herself, so handsome and _tastef\| 
was her attire. 

“Well I do say,” she repeated for the twentieth 
time at least, “that Miss Flora and young Mr. Lock- 
wood are the gloriousest couple that ever was created. 
and the way they do love each other—oh! just see her 
look up at him with them eyes of hers. Now, who 
gt did see a pair of eyes that could hold a candle to 
er ” 

“ Miss Mary's can,” said Dorothy, her family pride 
and affection kindling as she spoke. ‘I mean young 
Mrs. Deloraine, heaven bless her sweet face! See how 
she’s looking down, so modest and tender, and then 
she’s so fair and white you can berdly tell which is 
which, her cheek or her veil. Bless her little heart. 
T can see it flutter about, now. She couldn’t speak « 
cross word to save her life. She's like the bless:d 
Virgins tliat kept their lamps trimmed and burning 
waiting for the bridegroom to come.” 

“She's werry. pretty, but Miss Flora beats her «ll 
hollow,” persisted Bessy. ‘‘ She looks all tifeand spirit, 
and that’s what I like to see; but she is as gentle as a 
lamb for all that.” 

Mr. Courtney, who sat at the right hand of the brite, 
made a characteristic speecir on the occasion, accon- 
panied by an extra set of flourishes, and Stanley r- 
plied to it with all the eloquence for which he was so 
eminently distinguished. 

At length the breakfast was over, the adieux were 
spoken, and Stanley with his bright and beautiful 
L’éclair, departed for the Highlands, where they in- 
tended to spend the honeymoon. 

We thought we had bidden a last farewell to the 
beautiful fountain we love $0 well.! We did not know 
that Flora would insist upon her husband taking her 
to the scene of his early struggles and his father's 
last rest. But she did; aad before he transplanted 
her to the home he had made, he carried her to the 
lone spot we have so often visited. He took her into 
the cabin where’his old friend, the ferryman’s wife, 
still presides, and who greeted them’ with heartfelt 
cordiality. But the walls were no longer dark and 
gloomy. A pure surfave'of white plaster greeted the 
eye, and the furniture and curtains @ quite « 
modern appearance. : 

The mistress, too, of the regenerated mansion har- 
monized in her neat apparel! with the improyed an 
beautiful as of the place. The visits of Stanley to 
the home of his childhood had awakened in her heart 
the love of the beautiful, and his liberality had eva 
bled her to fit up the old cabin, and convert it into a 
pleasant and comfortable dwelling-place. To the baud 
that had transplanted the wild rose to the grave of old 
Morgan and that watered the flower that blossomed on 
his father’s grassy bed, le could assign no niggard 

on. 

He led his young wife to the Long Moss Spring, 
and seated her on the snowy rock so often his throne, 
aud she watched the shadow of the magnolia and tie 
shiny holly playingon her brow. They drank toget!.er 
of the waters, purer than Castilian dews, and looked 
upon each other's faces in the blue mirror beneath. 
Then, hand in hand, they kuelt by'the grave of Lock- 
wood, aud mingled their sighs with the wind that 
whispered mournfully with the pgs: | grass. They 
bent over the spot where the aged soldier slept, and 
plucked some of the roses that bloomed luxuriautly 
there. 

Mr. Hasselton had ordered a marble tomb to the 
memory of his friend, but it was not yet completed. 
Stanley was glad that Flora should ‘see the spot just 
as God had made it, with no influence but tliat of 
nature breathing into her soul. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Flora, as he drew her reluctant 
steps from the fountain's side. “ Let us build a cottage 
on this enchanting spot, aud come and dwell in this 
sweet and lonely Paradise. Would this be world 
enough for thee ?” 

“No, my gentle Norah,” answered Stanley, the lofty 
glance of ambition flashing from his eyes, mingling 
with the softer radiance of love, “dearly as I love 
you, and though I could be happy blessed with you, 
were Providence to cast me on Crnsve’s *-cort isle, 
I should not be true to my de.'ay if [ voluntarily 
buried in solitude the talents 10d las given me 
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glorify him in a more extended sphere. Neither 
would my bright and high-souled L’éclair. She was 
formed to gladden and beautify the world, as well as 
to be the angel of my Eden home. But we will have 
s cottage here, where we can sometimes come and 
bathe our spirits in the heavenly beauty of this scene. 
This shall be a resting-place to refresh us through the 
journey of life, and, oh! Flora, when that pilgrimage 
is over, may wesleep, side by side, with our buried 
father, near the margin Of the Long Moss Spring!” 

Flora turned aside her head to hide the tears that 
gathered in her eyes. Her heart was too full of love 
and happiness not to be chilled by the cold thought 
of mortality. 

Stanley puthisarmround her, and gently drew her 
to the river’s shore, where the oid ferry-boat lay dark 
and lazy, like an old negro basking in the sun. 

The ferryman’s wife stood gazing at them from the 
door of the cabin. Stanley beckoned to her, pointing 
to the poles, and she came with a quick step and 
smiling countenance. 

“ Will you help me once again ?” he asked, unfasten- 
ing the chain, and lifting Flora lightly into the 
boat. “I must ferry her across this river of many 
memories.” * 

“Yes, that I will, and thank you, too,” answered 
the woman, and Flora herself floating on the dark, 
flowing stream, while Stanley dashed the pole into 
the current with all the wild grace of boyhood com- 
bined with manhood’s strength. 

The sun went bebind a cloud, and he hang his hat 
on the lantern-post, so that the river-breeze rustled 
freely through ‘his magnificent locks. 

Flora gazed on his splendid figure, in the attitude of 
unconscious grace it had assumed, with eyes of adora- 
tion; then, moved by a sudden impulse, she stooped 
over the edge of the boat, and dipping the water in 
her hand, sprinkled it laughingly over his waving 
hair. 

“Ah, fairy of the fountain,” he exclaimed, “that 
was a never-to-be-forgotten baptism, and this I receive 
asa new consecration. Beautiful, life-giving element, 
1 welcome the purifying drops! Flora, the sweetest, 
dearest associations of my life cluster round the welling 
spring, Thauks be to God for the fountain’s gush 
andthe river's flow !” 

Sweet in after-lifé was the remembrance of this 
scene, 

Stanley Lockwood has not yet reached the zenith 
of his fame, but, like the ascending sun, it shineth 
brighter and brighter into the perfect day. 

His motto is Excelsior—his goal the highest summit 
of human ambition ; that is, the glory of God, and the 
good of man. And whether, as the glowing lightning 
playing lambently on the horizon of his existence, or 
as the waxing moon shining with increasing lustre on 
the rising tide of his affections, or as the gentle rose 
shedding sweetness and beauty on his heart, Flora is 
still the angel of his Eden home. 

THE END. 





JuRIsTIAN Names.—We give the following lists 
of girls’ names that have been sent by various corre- 
spoudents :—Coca, Olio, Cissie, Dora, Daisy, Daphne, 
Ena, Eva, Edith, Ethel, Buds, Bila, Elsie, Effie, Edna, 
Elise, Enid, Elaine, Etta, Flora, Gertrude, Guinevere, 
Hilda, Hildegarde, Helen, loue, Iona, Irene, Inez, 
Ina, Justine, Lily, Lilla, Lillian, Leila, Mabel, Maude, 
May, Maie, Mysie, Mora, Mona, Medea, Norah, Nydia, 
Nina, Nona, Oona, Olga, Ora, Owen, none, Olive, 
Ondine, Psyche, Phillis, Quetta, Ruth, Sybil, Stella, 
Theo, Thisbe, Undine, Una, Unda, Violet, Verena, 
Viola, Winifred, Zuleika, Zaidee, Zera, Xora, Xera. 

GruMBLING.—Some people are for ever grumbling. 
If they have not great troubles, they have little ones 
to keep them fretting, and many would say of them 
that they grumble merely for pastime. A fretful dis- 
position is of no advantage—it only makes the pos- 
sessor and those connected with him miserable. The 
better way is always to look on the bright side of 
things, for we shall meet with trouble enough in the 
world, without turning out of our way to seek it. 
Grambling makes a hard job harder, sours the temper, 
unnecessarily fatigues both body and mind, and never 
facilitates business. 


Tue Disnonest ELeruant Keerer.—Theinstincts 
of some animals seem so nearly allied to reason, that 
we could aecord to them almost a human intelligence ; 
in fact, without exaggeration, we may say, in a modi- 
fied sense, they do reason. The following anecdote 
told of an elephant, illustrates this point quite for- 
eibly: An officer in the Bengal army had a favourite 
“hae which was supplied daily in his presence 

a certain amount of food, but being compelled to 
absent himself on a journey, the keeper of the beast 
diminished the ration, and the animal became daily 
thinner and weaker. When its master returned, the 
elephant exhibited the greatest signs of pleasure ; the 
feeding-time came, and the keeper laid before it the 





former full allowance of food, which it divided into 
two parts, consuming ove immediately, and leaving 
the other untouched. The officer, knowing the saga- 
city of his favourite, saw immediately the fraud that 
had been practised, and made the man confess his 
crime. 





THE DISCONTENTED WATER-CARRIER 
4 TUBKISH TALE. 


“ Tuere goes the Vizier and his gaudy train! 
While I, poor Hassan, indigent and old, 
Must carry water; well, I can’t explain 
Why one wears rags, another cloth-of-gold 


“ The single diamond that bedecks his sword 
Would set me up a gentleman for life ; 
And now; God bless me! I cannot afford 
A pair of scarlet trousers for my wife! 


“ With half the money that his servants waste 
Each day in nicknacks, it is very clear 
My family might live like kings, and taste 
Roast kid for dinner fifty times a year. 


“It may be just; I don’t affirm 'tis not ; 
Allah i@ Allah !—an:! knows what is best; 
But if, for mine, I had ::.° Vizier’s lot, 
‘Twould please me vast; better, I protest!” 


So murmured Hassan, vext within himself 
To see the Vizier riding proudly by; 
When suddenly a litile fairy elf 
Appeared before him with a twiukling eye. 
‘“* Peace!” said the Fairy; “ ere thy speech begun 
I knew to what thy present thoughts incline , 
Choose any gift thou wilt (but only one) 
And, by my kingdom! it shall soon be thine!” 


Poor Hassan, filled with joy, at once began : 
“IT fain would have "but paused before the 
word 
Escaped his mouth; or, scoth to say, the man 
Had named the jewel on the Vizier’s sword! 


What next he thought to choose, was all the gold 
That filled the Caliph’s cotfers; then he thought 
Of Bagdad’s riches; then the wealth uutold 
Of all the earth—so fast his fancy wrought! 


Such various wishes thronged his teeming brain, 
He pondered Jong, until the Fairy’s voice 

Showed some impatience, and the man was fain 
From very fear to hasten in his choice. 


But halting still when at the point to tell 
’ His final wish, the Fairy kindly told 
(To aid his choosing) of a Lidden well 
Filled to the brim with jewels and with gold. 


And then she led him to a secret grot, 
Where, underneath a stone, the treasure lies, 
Removed the slab that sealed the sacred spot, 
And showed the riches to his wondering eyes. 


‘Take what you will of this exhaustless store; 
But, mark you!—if you pause to dine or sup, 
Your work is finished; you can have no more ; 
The stone will move and close the coffer up.” 


Charmed with the sight that met his dazzled gaze 
He stood enrapt; then turned to thank the fay 
For so much bounty ; but, to his amaze, 
The nimble sprite unseen had fled away. 


Whate’er three amplo water-skins could hold 
Was soon Lis own; but this contents him not; 
Unnuwmbered coins of silver and of gold 
Invite his spade, and chain him to the spot. 


“ Another hour of digging will suflice,” 
Quoth Hassan, delving with increasing greed ; 
“ Well—by the Prophet !—here is something nice! 
Rubies and diamonds! this.is wealth indeed !” 
And so he dug (remembering the hint 
The Fairy gave him) till his busy spade 
Had piled a mound s» vast, the Caliph’s mint 
Could scarce have matched the glittering heap he 
made. 


And yet he toils, as greedy as before: 

“ A little more!” said Hassan, “ere the sun 
Sinks in the West—some fifty shovels more, 

And this day’s work—a brave one! will be dcne !” 


Poor Hassan !—heedless of the fading day, + 

He wrought at night as he had wrought at noon , 
Weary and faint, but impotent to stay 

His eager hand beneath the rising moon. 


“ A little more!” the miser said, “and I 
Will make an end.” He raised his weary hand 
To delve again; then dropt it with a sigh,— 
So weak and worn that he could hardly stand. 


Fatal Ambition! from his golden bed 
He tries in vain to reach the giddy height ; 
The shining heap comes tumbling on his head, 
And shuts poor Hagsan in eternal night! 
J.G.S. 








Tae VALLEY or DeatH.—A_real valley of death 
exists in Java. It is termed the “ Valley of Poison,” 
and is filled to a considerable height with carbonie 
acid gas, which is exhaled from crevicesin the ground. 
If a man, or any animal, enter it,’ he cannot return ; 
and he is not sensible of his danger until be feels 
himself sinking under the poisonous influence of the 
atmospbere which surrounds him, the carbonic acid 
of which it chiefly consists rising to the height of 
eighteen feet from the bottom of the valley. Birds 
which fly into this atmosphere drop down dead; and 
a living fowl, thrown into it, dies before it reaches the 
bottom, which is strewed with the carcasses of 
various auimals that have perished in the deleterious 
gas. 





SMELL OF BLIGHT IN THE AIR, 


A FEW evenings ago, when at Herne Bay, in 
Kent, between eight and nine in the evening, I ob- 
served a haze spread over the horizon, and gradually 
rolling along the sea from the eastward. At the 
same time I observed that the air was highly impreg- 
nated with an odour as of burning wood. I remarked 
this to Captain Gardiner, an old inhabitant of Herne 
Bay, and he at once told me that the odour in the air 
was “the smell of the blight.” There could be no 
burning wood out at sea in the direction from which 
the wind was blowing, and that at this time of the 
year it was by no means uncommon, coming some- 
times in the morning, but generally in the evening. 

After the smell of this blight had come up from the 
eastward, Captain Gardiaer observed a blight in the 
form of minute insect life upon the apple and cherry 
trees in his garden. The appearance of the blight was 
nearly always concomitant with, or rather subsequent 
to, this peculiar “ burning wood” smell in the air. IL 
asked a friend of mine who has a farm in the neigh- 
bourhood of Herne Bay about this. He quite confirmed 
the statement of the captain, and told me that 
when driving home in the evening, ‘the smell of 
the blight” came quite strong into his face, “like the 
smell of burning stubble.” 

The height of the blight baze, the captain told me, 
was generally about four or five degrees above the 
horizon. The pole star at Herne Bay is about fifty- 
two degrees above the horizon, and this would give 
a standard of measurement for the blight haze. And 
I also learnt, what I did not know before, that the 
height. of the pole star is generally about the latitude 
of the place from whence we observed the star; an? 
thus Herne Bay is about latitude fifty-one and a half, 
and the pole star is fifty-two degrees high, or there- 
abouts. The altitude of the pole star is therefore 
nearly the latitude of the place. 

As the blight haze was advancing towards us, I 
thought of testing if there really was anything alive 
and floating in the atmosphere; so I covered two 
sheets of white paper with gum, and placed them se 
that the breeze should blow direct upon them. The 
next morning I found most of the paper blank; but 
yet there was one tiny speck of a black insect fast in 
the gum. I fear that the gum got dry too fast, 
or I should have caught more insects. The “ flea,” I 
understand, has been lately seen on the young hops, 
and has committed great ravages. Whence comes 
this flea? and whence come the numerous minute 
insects that go under the name of blight, that settle 
on the vegetation at this time of year? Are they 
simply the result of eggs laid last year by the parent, 
which have been dormant all last winter, and have 
just come to life, or do they come in the “ bliglt 
haze” from the atmosphere ? F. B. 





A curious case is being tried in Paris. A celebrated 
hairdresser conceived the bright and logical idea that 
as mushrooms grow so quickly, they would cause hair 
to grow as quickly, upon the style of logic that he who 
kills fat oxen must himself be fat. He got a patient 
very soon at a high rate of remuneration, but the bald 
head grew no hair rub in mushroom sauceas the hair- 
dresser would, but he produced another crop, which is 
the cause of this action—a dreadful amount of boils 
upon the poor man’s noddle, The hairdresser pleads 
the permission of the patient to experiment upon him. 


ConpgemneD Meat, Fisu, Poutrry, AND GAME IN 
THE LonpoN Markets.—Returns have been presented 
to the Court of Common Council of all meat, fish, and 
poultry condemned by the inspectors at the various 
City markets from October 1, 1865, to April 1, 1866. 
We gather from these returng that the total quantity 
of condemned meat at Newgate Market was 10,080 1b., 
which included 77 qrs. of beef, 38 sheep, 14 pigs, 4 
calves, and 11 pieces of pork. At Leadenhall Market 
the total quantity was 2,820 lb. A total of 166,306 lb. 
was seized in other city markets during the same 
time. The poultry and game condemned at Leaden- 
hall Market amounted to a total of 6,532 head. Of 
these .ptarmigan: contributed not. less than, 2,243, 
prairie birds from America 666, woodcocks 554, 
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mnipes 503, and black game 476. The quantity of 
fish seized by the meters and inspectors appointed by 
the Fishmongers’ Company was, in October, 13,482; 
in November, 58,572; in December, 12,860; in 
January, 18,735; February, 7,513; and March, 
1,557. The details show that the highest number 
condemned in any month was:—Smelts, 41,630; 
whitings, 8,120; herrings, 8,000 ; dabs, 4,146 ; gurnets, 
3,800; haddock, 2,700; plaice, 2,710. There were 
also in one month 820 gallons of shrimps and 245 
bushels of sprats. 


THE MAIDEN’S CHOICE. 


Two offers at once! You are truly a favoured 
maiden, Rose,” said Annette Lewis, to her young 
friend, Rose Lilton, in a gay tone. ‘It is husband or 
no husband with most of us; but you have a choice 
between two.” 

“And happy shall I be if I have the wisdom to 
choose rightly,” was the reply of Rose. 

“ If it were my case, I do not think I should have 
much difficulty in making a choice.” 

“Don't you? Suppose, then, you give me the 
benefit of your preference.” 

“Ob no, not for the world!” replied Annette, 
laughing. “I'm afraid you might be jealous of me 
afterwards.” 

“Never fear. I am not of a jealous disposition.” 

“No, I won’t commit myself with regard to your 
lovers. But if they were mine I would soon let it be 
known where my preference lay.” 

“Then you won't assist me in coming to a decision? 
Surely I am entitled to this act of friendship.” 

“If you putit upon that ground, Rose, I do not 
see how I can refuse.” 

“I do put it upon that ground, Annette. And now, 
I ask you, as a friend, to give me your opinion of 
the two young men, James Hambleton and Marcus 
Gray, who have seen such wonderful attractions in 
my humble self, as to become suitors for my hand at 
the same time.” 

" “ Decidedly, then, Rose, I should prefer Marcus 
ra ” 


“There is about him, certainly, Annette, much to 
attract a maiden’s eye, and to captivate her heart; but 
it has occurred to me, that the most glittering surface 
does not always indicate the purest gold beneath. I 
remember, once, having seen a massive chain, wrought 
from the pure metal, placed beside another that was 
far inferior in quality, but with a surface of ten times 
richer hue. Had I not been told the difference, I 
should have chosen the latter as in every way more 
valuable. But when it was explained that one bore 
the genuine hue of gold, while the other had been 
coloured by a process known to jewellers, I was struck 
with the lesson it taught.” 

“ What lesson, Rose?” 

“That the richest substance has not always the 
most glittering exterior. That real worth, satisfied 
with the consciousness of interior soundness of 
principle, assumes few imposing exterior aspects and 
formes.” 

“Aod that rule you apply to these two young 
men?” 

‘ By that rule I wish to be guided, in some degree, 
in my choice, Annette. I wish to keep my mind so 
balanced, that it may not be swayed from a sound dis- 
crimination by anything of merely imposing ex- 
terior.” 

‘ But is not the exterior—that which meets the eye 
—all we can judge from? Is not the exterior a true 
expression of that which is within?” 

“Not by any means, Annette. I grant that it should 
be, but it is not. Look at the fact I have just named 
respecting the gold chains.” 

‘But they were inanimate substances. They were 
not faces, where thoughts, feelings, and principles find 
expression.” 

“Do you suppose, Annette, that bad gold would 
ever have been coloured so as to look even more beau- 
tiful than that which is genuine, if there had not been 
men who assumed exterior graces and virtues that 
were not in their minds? No; the very fact you adduce 
strengthens my position. The time was, in the earlier 
and purer ages—the golden ages—of the world’s ex- 
istence, when the countenance was the true index of 
the mind. Then, it was a well-tuned instrn- 
ment, and the mind within a skilful player, to 
whose touch every muscle and chord and minute 
fibre gave answering melody. That time has 
passed. Men, now, school their faces to decep- 
tion. It is an art which we nearly all practise 
but too often. We study to appear what we are 

not. Look at some men whom we meet every day; 
with faces whose calmness, I should rather say, 
rigidity, gives no evidence that a single emotion ever 
crosses the waveless ocean of their minds. But it is 
notse. The mind within is active with thought and 
feeling. But the inetrument formed for itto play upon 


has lost its tune, or bears only relaxed or broken 
chords.” 

“You have a strange, visionary way of talking, 
sometimes, Rose,” replied Annette, as her friend 
ceased speaking. ‘ All that may do for your German 
transcendentalists, or whatever you call them; but it 
won't do when you come down to the matter-of-fact 
business of life.” 

“To me, it seems eminently a practical principle, 
Annette. We must act, in all important matters in 
life, with a just discrimination; and how can we 
truly discriminate, if we are not well versed in those 
philosophical principles upon which, and only upon 
which, right discriminations can be made ?” 

“T must confess, Rose,” replied her young friend, 
“that I do not see that all this has much bearing upon 
the matter under discussion ; or, at least, I cannot see 
the truth of its application. Gold never assumes a 
leaden exterior.” 

“ Well?” 

“We need not be very eminent philosophers to dis- 
tinguish one from the other.” 

“No, of course not.” 

“Very well. Here is Mareus Gray, with a genuine 
golden exterior, and James Hambleton with a leaden 
one.” 

“Tdo not grant the position, Annette. It is true 
that Mr. Hambleton 1s not so brilliant and showy; 
but I have found in him one quality I have not yet 
discovered in the other.” 

“ What is that ?” 

“Depth of feeling and high moral prineiple.” 

“You certainly do not pretend to affirm that Mr. 
Gray has neither feeling nor principle?” ; 

“ Of course I donot. LI only say that I have never 
yet perceived any very strong indications of their 
existence.” 

“ Why, Rose !” 

“Tam in earnest, Annette. I doubt not that he pos- 

sesses both, and, I trust too,in ahigh degree. But he 
seems to be so constantly acting a brilliant and effec- 
tive part, that nature, unadorned and simple, has no 
chance to speak out. Itis not so with Mr. Hambleton. 
Every word he utters shows that he is speaking 
what he really feels; and often, though not so highly 
polished in speech as Mr. Gray, I have heard him 
utter sentiments of genuine truth and humanity, in a 
tone that made my heart bound with pleasure, at re- 
cognizing the simple eloquence of his nature. Tis 
character, Annette, I fiud it in no way difficult to 
read; that of Marcus Gray puzzles my closest 
scrutiny.” 
“T certainly cannot sympathize with you in your 
singular notions, Rose,” her friend replied. “Certain 
it is, that I never discovered either of the peculiarities 
in these young men that you seem to make of so much 
importance. As for Mr. Gray, he is a man of whom 
any womau might feel proud, for he combines intelli- 
gence and courteous manners with a fine person— 
while this Hambleton is, to me, insufferably stupid. 
And no one, I am sure, can call his address and man- 
nersanything like polished. Indeed, I should pronounce 
him downright boorish and awkward. Who would 
want a man for a husband of whom she would be 
ashamed? Not I, certainly.” 

“I will readily grant you, Annette,” Rose said, as 
her friend ceased speaking, “that Mr. Hambleton’s 
exterior attractions are not to be compared with those 
of Mr. Gray. But, as I have said, in a matter like 
this, where it is the quality of the mind, and not the 
external appearance of the man alone that is to give 
happiness, it behoves a maiden to look beneath the 
surface, as I am trying to do now.” 

“ But I could not love a man like Mr. Hambleton, 
unless, indeed, there were no possibility of getting 
any one else. In that case I would make a choice 
of evils between single blessedness and such a hus- 
band. But, to have two such offers, as you have, 
Rose, and hesitate to make a choice, strikes me as sin- 
gular indeed.” 

“T do not hesitate, Annette,” was the quiet reply. 

‘Have you then, indeed, decided, Rose ?” 

“T have—and this conversation has caused me to 
decide; for, as it has p d, my mind has been 
enabled to see truly the real difference in the charac- 
ters of my suitors.” 

“ You have, then, decided in favour of Mr. Gray ?” 

“Indeed I have not, Annette. Though I admire 
his fine talents, and his polished exterior, I have 
never been able to perceive in him those qualities on 
which my heart can rest in ccnfidence. He may pos- 
sess these in evenahigher degree than Mr. Hambleton, 
but I am afraid to run so great a risk. In the latter, I 
know there are mora] qualities that I can love and 
depend upon.” 

**But he is so dull, Rose.” 

“ T really do not think so, Annette. There is not 
so much flash about him, ifI may use the word, as 
abont Mr. Gray. But as to his being dull, | must beg 
to differ with you. To me, his conversation is always 
interesting.” 








“Tt never is so to me. And, besides all that, his 
tastes and mine are as widely different as the poles 
Why, Rose, if you become his wife, you will sink into 
obscurity at once. He never can make any impression 
on society. It is notin him.” 

‘Rather make no impression on society at all, than 
. pes or disgraceful one, say I,” was the firm reply 
“You cannot, certainly, mean to say,” returned 
her friend, “that the impression made upon society 
by Mr. Gray is either a false or disgraceful one.” 

“IT should be sorry to make that assertion, for [ do 
not believe such to be thecase,” Rose replied. “ What 
I mean is, that I can read Mr. Hambleton’s true 
character, and know it to be based upon fixed and 
high-toned principles. These can never make the 
woman who truly loves him unhappy. They give place 
to no moral contingencies, by which hopes are so often 
wrecked, and hearts broken. Now, with regard to Mr. 
Gray, there is nothing in his character, so far as J 
can read it, upon which to predicate safe calculations 
of this kind. He is intelligent, and highly interest- 
ing as a companion. His personal appearance and 
address are attractive. But all below the exterior 
is hidden. The moral qualities of the man never 
show themselves. I feel that to give my heart to 
such an one would be risking too much. Of course [ 
must decline his offer.” 

‘‘ Indeed, indeed, Rose, I think you are very foolisl !" 

“Time will show, Aunette.” 

‘Yes, time. will show,” was the prophetic response. 

And time did show that Rose made a right choice 
when she accepted the offer of James Hambleton, and 
gave hima warm, true heart. Wisely and well did 
she choose, for, in her choice, she was goverued by a 
rational conviction that James Hambleton's character 
was based upon high moral principles. In resting 
her Lopes upon these, she had nothing to fear. 

In some future number, we may sketch the domestic 
history of Marcus Gray, and his wife Annette—for 
Annette Lewis received an offer from him after Rose 
had deelined accepting his proposals of marriage, to 
which offer she gave a prompt affirmative. It will 
show that Rose rightly discriminated in judging 
between his character, and that of the man to whom 
she yielded her hand. 8. A. 

—_—_— 


Ir is reckoned that in France there are 75,000 per- 
sons blind of one eye, making, of course, by a division 
sum that Mr. Gladstone would understand, (as accord- 
ing to him everything can be divided), 37,500 persons 
totally bliad. 

A scarcity of ivory is predicted; the domand for 
Sheffield alone kills 20,000 elephants a year. In pro- 
cess of time no more elephants will remain to bo 
killed, all the tusks will be used up, and then what 
shall we do for ivory handles to our knives ? 

A STRANGE illness, which has resulted in the sudden 
death of severa! people in Norway, has been traced to 
the oysters—largely eaten by all classesin the country 
—which are said to be just now suffering from a species 
of oyster plague. 

Writiram Baker, a hawker of fish, residing in 
Temple Street, was fined £5 and costs by the New- 
port justices for exposing for sale unwholesome 
mackerel. The law authorizes the magistrates to im- 
pose a penalty of £20 for each fish offered, which in 
Baker's case would have been £4000. 

Te Sémaphore of Marseilles announces the arrival 
at that port, from the East, of Lady Franklin, widow 
of the explorer of the Polar regions, Her ladys\ip 
soon after embarked for Bastia, with the intention of 
visiting Corsica and Sardinia. Sbe is in her eighty- 
third year and enjoys excellent health. 

A LAMPLIGHTER named Salter has been committed 
for thirty burglaries and ten robberies, at Preston. He 
had been cousidered an honest, steady man, but at 
length was detected with stolen property in his 
possession, and in his house a clue to the ie 
and robberies, which had so long been puzzling the 
pptics was found, and they were traced home to 

im. 


A CANADIAN adventurer named Hudson is building 
@ metallic life-boat, twenty-six feet long and six 
broad, which is to be ship-rigged, and to carry a crew 
of one man. In it he purposes to gail next spring from 
Quebec to London and thence to Paris, where he will 
exhibit iis vessel—if itever gets there—at the Exhi- 
bition of 1867. 

Tue ducal title has not been conferred by the 
Crown on any individual, except the present Duchess 
of Inverness, from the year 1833, when the Dukes of 
Cleveland and Sutherland were created, until this 
last month, when Prince Alfred was gazetted Duke of 
Edinburgh. With the exception of the marquisates 
of Normaaby and Dalhousie (the latter of which is 
extinct), the second order of the peerage has not been 
conferred on any individual since 1831, a period of 
thirty-five years. 
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THE CONTINENTAL WAR. 


Ar length, after much negotiation, and a vast 
‘amount of talking, under the pretence—pretence, at 
least, as far as the King of Prussia is concerned, who 
long since determined upon hostilities—Europe finds 
itself in the very midst of a terrible war, which un- 
fortunately promises to become general; and so the 
Treaty of Vienna, under which, fifty years ago, a 
gteat portion of Europe was re-parcelled out, or “ set- 
tled,” as the potentates of that time were pleased to 
term it, are torn asunder as so much waste paper. 

That this treaty was in its intent and purpose, 
not for the advantage of the Peoples, but for the 
aggrandizement of its respective framers, who have 
eversince been quarrelling over their different divisions 
of the spoil, is evinced by the fact, that scarcely had 
the heat of war cooled, and the exhausted nations taken 
breathing time, when the breath of avarice and 
discontent fanned into strong life again the mori- 
bund embers, and so they continued to increase in 
strength until the ambitious designs of Russia brought 
about the Crimean war; and the tyranny of King 
Bomba, of Naples, brought into existence the new 
Kingdom of Italy, at the expense of the Austrians, 
who were expelled from Lombardy, and the Sovereigns 
of Naples, the Two Sicilies, Tuscany, Parma, and Mo- 
dena, all of whose territories are now included in the 
kingdom over which at present rules Victor Emmanuel, 
once styled King of Sardinia, but who is equally dear 
to the Italians as the hero of Goito and Novara, when, 
as Duke of Savoy, in 1848, he fought the battle of 
Italy against the Austrians, under his gallant but un- 
fortunate father, Charles Albert, who shortly after- 
wards abdicated in Victor Emmanuel’s favour. 

Like Garibaldi, the late great Minister, Count Cavour, 





Victor Emmanuel is animated by the spirit of Hanni- 
bal, and thus has lived, and lives now, but to drive the 
hated Austrians from the soil of Italy. But the other 
day, the heroic patriot Garibaldi, in addressing his 
volunteers, said—‘‘ You area lucky generation. Do 
you understand me? While your fathers lived in 
hopeless bondage to the yoke of the stranger, it is 
your destiny to drive the foreigner from the soil. 
You are a lucky nation, and I most lucky to belong 
to you still.” And with this spirit, not only the King, 
Minister, and General, but the whole mass of the peo- 
ple.are inspired. Longing for a United Italy, the 
Italians were greatly inspirited by their success at 
Magenta and Solferino; but, alas! the alliance 
seemed to be as bad as it was good; they had an ally 
in Napoleon, who, in his astute wisdom, decided upon 
a peace at Villafranca, and so, with the work well 
begun, they had to content themselves with permit- 
ting Austria still to retain Venetia. Still, with never- 
dying hate for the foreigner, they bided their oppor- 
tunity, and that was tue quarrel between Austria and 
Prussia ; and the latter, calculating the importance of 
alliance with the sovereign of a kingdom whose popula- 
tion is nearly twenty-four millions, was as glad to enter 
into a treaty of co-operation with the King of Italy, as 
the latter was to accept such powerful aid in driving 
the Austrians from Italy. The cause of the war, 
then, between Italy and Austria is the possession 
of Venetia by the latter. Whether Italy will be 
successful, however, is very doubtful tothe minds of 
the best military authorities ; for, like the cities of 
fairy stories, it is guarded by four giants of immense 
strength—literally, the Quadrilateral, of which we 
have heard so much, and which consists of the fort- 
resses of Peschiera, Mantua, Legnano and Verona. 
How impregnable is this position we may imagine, 
remembering that eyen Louis Napoleon, with the 


finest army in Europe, and flushed with success, was, 
it is said, afraid to attack it. 

The cause of the quarrel between Prussia and Aus- 
tria is very different : it is, in fact, and literally, a battle 
royal for supremacyin Germany. ‘‘Prussia,”says King 
William, in his proclamation, “is fighting for ex- 
istence, but should the Almighty bless her arms, she 
hopes to be strong enough to reunite more prosper- 
ously in another shape the loose tie which held the 
German Crowns together more in name than fact.” 

The dispute dates as far back as the days of the 
Great Frederick, for it was he, or the Great Elector, 
who established that dualism which set the North of 





' feel scandalized at the existence of a sov 


the Empire in antagonism with the South—an an- 

tagonism which could only end either in the perpetual 

division of Germany into two States, or in the ab- 

sorption of one into the other. What the Seven 

Years’ War sowed, the campaign of 1866 is to reap. 

| Europe might well have striven to put off the solution 
of the great German question, but it could not eventu- 
ally avert it. 

Whatever may be the opinions respecting the 
justice of the cause of either Power, there can be but 
little doubt that the war will, beneficially for the 
ultimate peace of Europe, result in the absorption of 
most of those petty sovereignties (some thirty-three 
or more) into one or the other of the great Powers; for 
the age which has seen the absorption of great duchies 
and a kingdom into that of the Italian monarchy, must 

ign Princi- 
pality (Lichtenstein), with a population of 7,150, and 
some seven or eight other powerful sovereignties, not 
one of whose populations reaches 100,000, or incla- 
sively, twenty-nine, whose populations reach 1,000,000. 

As our readers are aware, the war was commenced 


| in Germany by Prussia, who has broken into three 


states, like the wolf on the fold—into countries after 


| which she has longed for years and years—into that 


Hanover, which Napoleon so often held out as a decoy 


' to the Prussian Court, and so soon as it snapped at it 


took back again; into Electoral Hesse, which she 
| before regarded as a vassal state, and to which she 
' transmitted her orders by couriers; and, lastly, into 
| that noble old state of Saxony, the one half of which 
| she swallowed up fifty years ago. That other Princi- 
| palities, probably Hesse Darmstadt, Nassau, and 
| Brunswick, will share a similar fate, there is little 
| doubt. Nay, that in the field she will ultimately 
| prove triumphant, there can be but little doubt; for 
although, on the Silesian frontier, opposed by one of 
the finest armies Austria ever sent forth, its lines 
even extending to a length of about eighty English 
miles, and under a general (Benedek) reputed to be 
one of the best in Europe, Prussia, within compara- 
tively a few days, has beaten the mighty Austrian host 
and pursued it far into Bohemia, killing and taking 
prisoners about 60,000 men, an achievement that has 
caused no little chagrin to those military authorities 
who have so over-estimated the powers of Benedek. 
The latter chief, so long accredited with genius, even for 
a mysterious inaction that has puzzled Europe but 
greatly advantaged his enemy, hasto the present time 
exhibited nothing but the well-known gallantry of his 
race, which, combined with the proverbial indecision 
of Austrian magnates in general, bas led so many 
brave men to their graves. 

Those who have placed so much confidence in the 
Austrian armies, endeavour to trace their signal de- 
feat to the wholesale desertion of the troops, and to 
the murderous fire kept up by the new weapon—the 
“needle-gun.” Be the causes, however, what they 
may, and admitting, as far as her dispute with Prussia 
is concerned, Austria is not in the wrong, even then, 
once more in the history of battles, Prussia has proved 
that a new weapon can win a campaign, and that 
“ might is stronger than right,” for of almost incalcu- 
lable importance must these early victories eventually 
prove, and that despite the success gained over the 
Italians before Verona by the great army under the 
Archduke Albrecht, a portrait of whom we are this 
week enabled to give to our readers. Of this Prince, 
however, much more need not be said, than that he 
is a near blood relative of the Emperor of Austria, 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Austrians in Italy, 
a good general, and, like the rest of the House of 
Hapsburg, a gallant soldier. 

Since the outbreak of the war great has been the 
speculation as to which side the Emperor of the French 
would give the weight ofhisinfluence, and those were 
not wanting who spitefully predicted that he waited 
only until the belligerents had, like the Kilkenny cats, 
destroyed each other, to goin and seize the spoil. But 
the French Emperor was wise in his generation: dis- 
liking the rapacity of Prussia, yet from his own ante- 
cedents not being consistently able to unsheath his 
sword against Italy, a kingdom which may be said to 
be the child of his creation, and to which in his pro- 
gramme for the basis of a congress, he covertly pro- 
mised his influence in obtaining for her the much- 
coveted Venetia, he awaited patiently the course of 
events. Strangely enough, since writing the forme: 
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portion of t this article, the telegraphic wires confirm * 
our assertion that the victories gained by Prussia wer: 
of the last importance; it may lead even to the termi 
nation of this, at least, as far as Germany is concerned 
unnatural war. In a sentence, the oracle of Paris 
speaking through the Moniteur of July the 5th, has 
said :— 

“Ap important event has just occurred. After 
having maintained the honour of his arms in Italy, 
the Emperor of Austria, concurring in the ideas ex 
pressed in the Emperor Napoleon's letter of the 11th 
June to his Minister for Foreign Affairs,.cedes Venetia 
to the French Emperor, and accepts his media‘iun for 
the conclusion of peace between the bellizerents. The 
Emperor Napoleon hastened to respond to this sum 
mons, and immediately communicated with the Xing 
of Prussia and Italy, in order to obtain an armistice.” 

That this armistice may result in a lengthen: d 
peace is the hope and desire of Europe, and that th 
Emperor of the French will transfer Venetia to Italy 
there is little doubt, but Austria, although humbled, 
is not destroyed. Prussia will have to be “settled” 
with, and France may want a little territorial com- 
mission for her trouble, to say nothing of the claims 
of the many emaller sovereigntics—upon the whole, 
we cannot but regard the present state of affairs but 
as a complication that may unbappily require mor 
bloodshed before tle peace of Europe van be perma 
nently arranged. 


ELSIE MUIR. 


To save his life, Reuben Dunnington could not tell 
whieh of the two girls he liked the best. Janie Rea 
was his consin, and it had always been the understand- 
ing that some day they two should marry. 

Janie was pretty, there was no denying that; a sort 

prettiness it was, that made folks like to look 

, to be near her. Her eyes were large and 

softly biue, ber hair wavy and brown, her cheeks rosy, 

her lipewed and smiling; she had a round; comely 
form. 

Yes, Janie was pretty, and undoubtedly would 
make Reuben an excellent wife, if he had the sense 
to stand by the tacit agreement entered into so long 
now. 

But —alas, that there should be a but, but there was 
—if Janie was pretty, Elsie Muir was lovely, and she 
had such splendid, great, bewildering black eyes, such 
black shining curls, such an arch, enticing smile—her 
eyelashes were so long, her voice so sweet, her waist 
so slender; besides she administered constantly small 
doses of a flattery the sweetest of all to man. 

She let him see that she liked him, acted out her 
liking in a frank, childish, impulsive way that was 
half its charm and blinded Janie by its very frank- 
ness. 

Janie and she were likesisters. Janie was the older, 
not so much by years as by experience, and that rustic 
health which made ber such a coatrast to the delicate 
and almost ethereal loveliness of t'sie. 

Janie had been like an elder sister to Elsie from 
that night of the wreck twelve years ago, when Reuben 
had picked Elsie off the sands, wet, shivering, almost 
dead w’th terror, the sole life left of all those the doomed 
ship had held. 

Janie had been like an elder sister to her, I say, 
more like mother indeed—warming, cherishing, pet- 
ting her, ready to give up everything to her, except 
perhaps Reuben, and Elsie knew what the understand- 
ing was between Janie and Reuben; at least she ought 
to have known. Nothing had ever been spoken defi- 
nitely, to be sure; but then she must have known, if 
she did not wilfully remain unconscious. 

But, truth to tell, Elsie was given to wilfulness upon 
occasion; she had been used to having what she wanted, 
they all indulged her so. Hers was a soft, pleasure- 
loving nature, affectionate in impulse, but uutaught 
and unused to denying self. 

Elsie was too lovely and enticing, too naturally a 
coqguette, not to have plenty of beaux—beaux who 
were madly in love with her too, but at whom she 
either laughed when they became too muchin earnest, 
or cunningly coaxed brother Reuben to send them 
away for her. 

Reuben usually performed his share of the business 
effectually, to say the least—so effectually that it 
pretty soon began to be whispered that Reuben Dun- 
nington meant to marry Elsie himself. 

They were all three standing together at a little 
social gathering one evening, Elsie, Janie and Reuben, 
when some suc!: remark was made in their hearing. 
The speaker, quite unconscious of their vicinity, and 
being a rejected suitor, delivered himself very freely 
on the subject, and all three heard him distinctly. 
Janie was beginning to laugh, when, chancing to 
glance at Elsie and Reuben, something in t!c look of 
both struck the glow from her cheek auc the warmth 
from her heart. 

With a half exclamation she dropped 


of 


her lover's 





~- 
arm, and stood looking from one to the other ir in a 
pale agony of questioning. 

Neither EHisie nor Reuben could meet that look 
boldly, both were momentarily confused ; he so much 
so, that muttering something about wanting to speak 
to some one at the farther side of the room, he abruptly 
went away, and left the two girls standing there to- 
gether. 

Elsie stood a minute with her long lashes drooping ; 
she felt cuilty in spite of herself under that look ; but 
she was of tvo light a nature to really regret, and too 
naturala tactician to suffer mere embarrassment to 
conquer her. She looked up presently with something 
like her usual bright archness, and laughed musically, 

“You and I don't care what folks say, do we, 
Janie ?” she said, lightly. 

Janie tried to laugh, and to say no; but the laugh 
was forced, the monosyllable inaudible. Just then 
someone asked Elsie to dance, and glad of any excuse) 
to get away, she went. 

Janie Rea turned her face to the window and'tlie| 
dark night, and stood looking out. Not the remotest 
thought had ever glanced across her till this moment 
that Elsie and Reuben might love each other: She 
saw it now plain enough. How could they help it? 
Elsie was prettier than she; she had, always been 
proud of Elsie’s loveliness, and of cours Reuben had 
eyes and sensibilities as well as other Was it 
strange when half the country side about 
her that Reuben, who saw herso mineh ofteter than 
they, should love her too ? 

“Janie, dear, why ain’t yow dancing ?” 

It was Reuben, come back, and standing there with 
a half-penitential look in his grey eyes, and some- 
thing more than kindness im bis tone. Was it love? 

For the first time in her lishe asked herself this 
question. 

“Nobody has asked me latelyy” sho said, evasively, 
avoiding his eyes. 

“Dance with me; there is @plate waiting for us 
now. Will you come?” 

“No, Reuben,” without looking round. “I—I 


want you to tell me if—if what that man said was | 


true. Do you like Elsie—enough,: t mean, to—to 
want to marry her?” 


There—it was out now. Janie) lain, coving. forward. 
straightforward, courageous gif]. % 
better they should all understand each 


Reuben coloured up to his eyes; afd looked at her 
furtively. He saw how white her face was. He 
that Janie Rea had expected all her life to be his 
He hadn't her courage; and thougli it made his breath 
come quick to see sie’s waist encircled by another's 
arm, he wasn’t prepared to cancel that understood 
troth between him and Janie, and say that he watited 
to marry Elsie instead of her. 

That element of goodness which was Janie’s dis- 
tinguishing characteristic, had taken fast hold of all 
that was best in Reuben Dunnington’s nature. He 
could not so easily rend it away, and take in its place 
that volatile, intoxicating Elsie. 

“I—I never thought of marrying Elsie,” he stam- 
mered.at last. ‘“ You know that, Janie. You know 
what the understanding has been.” 

A faint flush stained the girl’s cheek. 

“ Understanding oz no understanding,” she said, 
impatiently, “ what’s past has nothing to do with you 
to-night. And what f want to know is, if you and i 
had no past at all, would you ask Elsie to—be your 
wife 2?” 

He stole another furtive look at her. 

“T—don’t think I should, Janie.” 

“Think—tush! it’s not like you to give a straight- 
forward answer to anything. You're too fond of 
beating about the bush, Reuben Dunnington, and I 
like plain talk myself. There is Elsie coming here. 
Go and keep her away from me just now ; it’s as little 
as you can do.” 

Poor Janie’s cheeks were flushed enough now, and 
her usually soft eyes were bright with anger ; for, after 
all, her's was a hut temper when you roused it. 

Reuben could not choose but do as she bade him, 
and she kept away from both him and Elsie all the 
rest of the evening. 

She was very unlike her usual gentle, retiring swlf, 
and laughed and talked and danced with any and 
every one. Reuben couldn’t help watching her 
anxiously. 

Elsie let some one else take her home early, »n4 
Reuben waited for Janie, who showed no inclination 
to depart until all the rest had gone. 

Then she would not look at her lover, or take his 
arm, or so much as let him support her when they came 
to that part of the path which led over therocks to the 
lighthouse, and was considered unsafe in broad day. 
There was another and safer route that they might 
have taken, but Janie seemed to have changed natures 
with Elsie this night, and wilfully chose the dangerous 
path. 

When the tide was up the waters covered these 
rocks, and left them slippery when they retired. Some- 


— ——————e 
| where midway, as she flitted on on, , Janie’s foot slipped. 
Reuben missed her a moment in the dar! sprang 
forward, and found she had indeed vanished. 

“Janie!” he called, frantically, at the top of his 
voice, but there was. no answer, and they were 80 close 
under the shadow of the lighthouse walls that he 
could see nothing. 

“Janie,” he called again, “answer me, in the name 
of tt It is you I love—you only.” 

“3 Reuben,” said a weak voice below him. 

She 7 g there, trying to climb up herself; 
| but for Ervent adjuration of his, that too dear 
passuranes, she might have persisted in silence, till the 
wa her away into the deep. 

But his'strong arm was soon round her now; he 
lifted her from the, waterand held her fast, his recovered 
“treasure; he was actually trembling at the thongh’ 
cof how néarly he had lost her, and Janie was ready t 

with joy at having secured such assurance of hi: 
even at that risk. 

He-did not let her slip again, and at the door, just 
before she entered the house, he repeated’ what he had 
said about loving her, and made her kiss bim before he 
would ket her go. 

“I couldn’t sleep without speaking to Pha Reuben, 
and I heard what you said to Janie, and—you didn't 
quite mean it, did you, Reuben—not all; you care 
for Elsie a little, don't you ?” 

She was po ar little thing. She had such 

ie face just then; her great black 
eyes shone at hit With such entreating lustre. 

“T know you do like me a little,” ” iste whis 

“Too much, littlé one—too much, Pm raid,” ° 
Reuben said; bending his — and whispering also. 

At that Bisie began to @ry, and somehow, in 

bas br her velvet ch@e® came against his lips, 


Panes next moment be shrank for as he lifted 
his head, Haas; tn the the moonlight, mob feet from 
y letter fn h tony be ne Ph 
n er = 
Pt tae not the first Hoced Bhi to be 


ito have a different 
before. 


* Janie said, 
Auntie have 
w that you 


5 depute suri osity over- 
coming sll other emotions. Ste knew that some in- 
quiries had On of late concerning her 


ees ee elhad Sought sight of the open letter 
Janie ’s hand. 
b-- without looking at Reuben, “ we 


“ 

Yes, 

have a newsat last, and we are likely to lose you, 
dear. Your; hag written to acknowledge you, 
and may be mself to claim you any day. 

Elsie gave'® little gasp and leaned pee Reuben 
as though she were going to faint. It was all so sud- 
den and strange. 

“How could you ?” exclaimed Reuben, reproach- 
fully. ‘ You should not have told her so abruptly.” 

Janie stifled a sigh. 

“Your uncle is very rich, Elsie,” she continued 
“You will have such a fine house to live i in, anid sucl 
silks and jewellery, you will not miss us.’ 

“How can you say so?” exclaimed Reud:: 
again. “It is not, true that you will forget us s 
easily, Elsie.” 

It was easy to see how agitated he was at tli 
thought of losing her. He scarcely seemed to know 
that Janie was there, as he bent caressingly over Elsie, 
who still clung to him. 

It was too much. That angry flame which liad 
burned on Janie’s cheek once before that evening 
leaped up again now. 

“ Ask her to marry you, Reuben,” she &i* 
“You might as well; only you needv’t have + 
yonrself to say such wicked untruths to me as y* 
wituin the hour.” 

Reuben could not answer, 
very soul was sick at thought of losing Elsie. 
lingered a moment. 

“Don’t let anything that has been bétween us 
hinder you, Reuben,” she went on. ‘'I give you back 
all you ever pretended to give me; and right glad am 
I to be rid of anything so false.” 

And so she went in, and they too followed her- 
Fi«’e without having spoken, Reuben in a half-shamed 
dream of happiness, at thought of being free to lov 
| Elsie, and keep her always with him. 

They were a constrained household for the next 
few days. Even Elsie was silent and reserved, and 
avoided Reuben. 

Andthen the nnclecame—a grand, stately gentleman, 
who was immensely charmed with Elsie, and patroni 
zing to her kind friends—those who had been parents 
and brother and sister to her so lon®. He brought 
Elsie such quantities of fine things'as fairly took away 
her breath. She was French, it turned Out, so she 
came honestly by her love of finery, 


hotly. 
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She was shyer than ever.of Reuben after her uncle 
came; and when her uncle talked of the beautiful 
world he was going to take her to, the gay life she 
should live, and urged immediate departare, she re- 
monstrated but faintly. 

She went away so willingly at lest, though she did 
cry @ little, that She left a chilled sensation behind her 
in those hearts that had been so kind to her so long. 
It was a blow to Reuben—a rude shock, this being 
forced to see his idol so faulty; but he recovered in 
time, made it up once more with Janie, and they were 
married very shortly. 

After all, as she was a great deal better suited to 
him, and they were happy, till one day, when Elsie 
had been away six years without so much as coming 
to see them once, they got news that she was coming 
at last. 

She had married in the interval, and lost her 
husband, and. was.a widow now, with a little boy 
three years old. 

Janie tried to be glad she was coming, and re- 
solutely put down any foreboding that rose, but she 
could not quite forget. 

Elsie had changed, but it was only to a more 
charming edition of her old self. Janie felt, before 
she had at the lighthouse s week, that she was 
more dangerous thanever. — 

Her mourning became her exceedingly, and the 
little pensiveness natural under the circumstances 
only made her still more interesting. There was the 
old softness and elusive witchery of manner, the old 
childish abandon to the impulse jof the moment, the 
old wilfulnesa, and claim for indulgence, the same 
frank, coaxing affectionateness that had made her so 
dear to Janieas well as Reuben in those old days. 

But now, Janie, while she felt its charm, could not 
forget how. frail that affection had proved; leaving 
them so easily—-seeming to turget av caant!s. Womeu 
remember such things better than men. 

Reuben seemed to have forgotten even the bitter 
pangs she had caused him in going away so. He and 
Elsic dived over the old times in a pretty, fanciful 
fashion that might bave been very pleasant to them, 
vut Was anything else to Janie. 

Mrs. Reuben Dunnington was @ good, sensible wo- 
mau, handsome in her way, but guiltless of trickeries 
of eye and, voice, or any of those indescribable 
witcheries that belonged to Elsie. 

She was good-natured and sensible, and believed in 
her husband’s affection and faithfulness, but to save 
her life she could not help being jealous, and—showing 
it. 

The firstquarrel that had ever disturbed her married 
life was the consequence. 

She and Reuben scarce spoke for more than a week, 
though he and Elsie were friendlier than ever. 

Elsie was always fond of boating, and they used to 
spend hours upon the water in calm weather, Janie 
refusing to accompany them, and looking after them 
in bitterness of spirit. 

Then there were long moonlight evenings in which 
they sat outside, oblivious of her, though she was so 
near, or she would catch from the beacon-tower above 
the sound of their voices mingled in laughter or song. 

Poor Janie. She grew thin and pale in her 
wretchedness. Often she was tempted to wish that she 
had died that night when she slipped on the rocks, and 
came go near drowning. 

Whatever else Elsie was, she was a fond mother. 
Her little boy, Louis, was the object of the wildest 
idolatry, She fretted if he was out of her sight a 
moment, and if she missed him two minutes, she was 
in agonies for fear he was drowned. 

He wasa frolicsome little rogue, too, and his nurse 
had her hands full to keep him out of danger. One 
day the nurse was away, aud Louis and his mamms 
were having 9.nng. Louis waked first, and stoleaway 
without waking Elsie. Somehow he eluded everybody 
else, too, and got outside. S - By 

Janie, saw him from an upper window, climb’ 
down those very rocks she remembered so well 
rambling on with baby fearlessness, unconscious o 
the awful peril he was in. 

He seemed to know he was in forbidden places, 
however, and kept looking back to see if anyone were 
coming after him. There was scarce oe aay of 
reaching him in time. Janie felt inw: what the 
end must be,and Reuben wasaway, and Elsie worse 


nobody. 

Suddenly she thought of the boat. It was rocking 
on the water down there, and she could row almost 
as well as . It was much the shortest way to 
the child, and if he lost his footing there would be 


him. 
in her haste, she hurried down, 
and loosing the boat from its moorings, got in. A 
few swift strokes brought her in sight of Louis, safe 
yet. But just then his mother’s screams rent the air. 
He heard her, and:in his fright put his little foot on 
space instead of stone, and fell. 


_ Janie was beside him when he rose to the surface , 


it was not much to lift him into the boat; but she had 
saved his life, and as she’rowed back to a safer land- 
ing, she could not help wondering how Elsie would 
tuke her boy’s life from her hands. 

, She came fluttering down to meet him, frantic with 
gratitude and joy, and hanging upon Janie’s neck in 
an ecstacy of thanksgiving, which Janie accepted but 
coldly. 

‘* If youarereally grateful,” she said, bluntly, “ you 
know how you can prove it to me.” 

For once, Elsie did not elude Janie’s gravity with a 
laugh, or pretend to misunderstand. She coloured 
transiently. 

“ Yes,” she said, in a low voice, “and I will.” 

That evening she announced her departure for the 
following day, and when it came, went. Only Janie 
suspected why she went so suddenly. 

As for Reuben, though he was not proof against her 
witchery while she stayed, I think he was glad when 
she was really gone, and his peace made with Janie 
once more. C. C. 
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OHAPTERB LY. 
Peace, thy olive wand extend, 
And bid wild war his ravage end, 
Man with brother man to meet, 
And as brother kindly greet. Burns. 

ALL the following day the British army remain 
upon the field, doubtful whether Soult might not 
renew the contest. But the French Marshal had no 
iuslination to temnt fortune by # renewal of the battle: 
dwing we big ul Le retued from Toulouse and re- 
treated to Villefranche, with the loss of only one 
hundred men--a circumstance which proves how 
skilfully his march had been conducted. Toulouse, 
now exposed to the fireof the allies, at once opened its 

tes to receive the conquerors. A great number of its 
Eabitante, faithful to the traditions of their fathers 
and their loyalty to the Bourbons, -eceived them with 
mingled joy and sorrow—joy at the prospect of the 
restoration of their exiled king, and sorrow for the 
humiliation of their country. 

The civic authorities and most of the elder citizens 
had mounted the white cockade. The tri-colour on 
the public edifices had been replaced by the fleur-de-lys 
drapeau. The change, as far as the picturesque is con- 
cerned, was anything but a favourable one. The few 
unconverted republicans and furious Bonapartists who 
remained within the walls sarcastically declared that 
it looked very like a dirty-white table-cloth; and we 
remember to have made the same observation when a 
boy, the first time we beheld it floating over the 
Tuileries, in eighteen hundred and twenty-nine. 

As regiment after regiment entered the city, the par- 
tisans of the Bourbons showed themselves more freely. 
Those who a few hours previously, in speaking of 
Napoleon, had prudently observed that his imperial 
majesty had been unfortunate, now papesating’s 
declared that the tyrant was overthrown. The loyalty 
to the exiled race spread Ake an epidemic. 

Although the hour was late before Clement was re- 
lieved from the duties of his regiment, he determined 
to devote the greater portion of the night. to a visit to 
the Chateau Vert—he felt anxious to ascertain the fate 
of its inmates. At night, when tired and wounded on 
the battle-field, the image of Louise had haunted him: 
he had seen her in his dreams, and the vision had 
brought consolation to him; he felt that he could no 
longer deceive himself as to the state of his heart: he 
loved, and longed to win from the lips of the fair girl 
whom accident had thrown so strangely in his path an 
avowal that he was not indifferent to her. 

It was a lovely moonlight night, when, accompanied 
by his faithful George, our hero passed the gates of 
Toulouse and took the road to tie village of Moublane, 
which lay between him and the residence of Madame 
Krudner and Louise. 

When within a mile of the Chateau Vert, Clement 
Foster and his companion were encountered by a 
patrol of the provost marshal’s guard. The officer 
who commanded it informed them that the soldier who 
had been arrested for robbing the body of Colonel 
Harrington, and resisting the orders of Trevanian and 
Marshall, had escaped on the eve of the battle, and 
was supposed to be concealed either in the mansion or 
its environs. Our hero heard the intelligence with 
secret satisfaction—for he had not forgotten the has- 
tily-written note of Louise, or the opinion it expressed 
of Dancan’s innocence. 

Whilst they were still speaking on the subject, 
George called the attention of Lis master to a strong 
column of red light whick 10se suddenly from the 
opposite side of the wuod, in the direction of the 





chateau. There was uo other building near of suffi- 


cient consequence from which such a body of fire 
could proceed. 

With a groan of agony and terror, our hero gave 
his horse the spur, and dashed like'a madman down 
the road, his heart oppressed by forebodings of danger 
to the object of his affection—for he could no longer 
disguise from himself the fact, that the fair English 
girl whom he had encountered under such singular 
circumstances had won his love. 

The rest of the party: followed. 

When tliey reached the lawn in front of the chateau, 
they found a group of peasants'watching the progress 
of the flames, which by this time had enveloped the 
entire building. Ithad evidently been fired iu seve- 
ral directions, for flames were pouring from the win- 
dows of both wings. The cracking of the walls and 
fall of the massive beams which supported the floors 
— that all hope of saving the mansion was at ap 
end. 

“Where are the ladies?” demanded Clement, in a 
hoarse voice, of one of the spectators. 

The man pointed, with a despairing look, to the 
burning pile. 

The young officer threw himself from his horse, and 
rushed towards the principal entrance: vainly he os- 
sayed to enter—thick volumes of suffocating smoke 
and flames drove him back. In his despair, he fancied 
that he heard the voice of Louise calling on him by 
name for aid: a second time he would have made the 
attempt, and most probably have lost his life, had not 

his faithful servant George thrown his arms around 
him and restrained him. 

‘ on “eee sake,” as the affectionate 
ellow, ‘ not attempt it! No t could 
netrate the fiery barrier! Think my mee fatheo— 
of the friends who love you! Dowbtless the inmates 
have escaped !” 

The name of his father was the only consideration 
which at that moment could have checked tlie des- 
perate resolution of our hero: he knew how dearly the 
old man loved him—that his very life depended upon 
his. With a groan of anguish which proved how deep 
@ pang the effort cost him, he gave way, and permit- 
ted the qpeaker to lead him from the facade of the 


mansion. 

“There has been treachery here!” exclaimed the 
officer who. commanded the guard of the provost mar- 
shal; “the fire is 1tot the result of accident!” 

Several of the peasants declared that it was the work 
of the English. One even went so far as to state that 
just before the flames broke forth, he had encountered 
two officers in the wood, coming in the direction 
leading from the house: an accusation which the 
officer considered so improbable, that he refused to 
listen to it. 

Overwhelmed by the excess of his grief, Clement 
Foster had thrown himself upon the ground. 

“Leave me!” he said, as:his faithful follower vainly 
attempted to console him; “my dream of life is over— 
its hope has perished in yon burning pile! Dead— 
Dead !” he repeated, ‘in the pride of youth and beauty! 
Dead, without knowing how deeply she was loved— 
and my heart, like hers, is ashes now—never to feel 
one throb of joy again!” 

Although he placed but little reliance in the words 
he uttered, George repeatedly assured him that thére 
still was hope. 

“Hope !” uttered a deep voice near them. 

Our hero started to his feet as if he had received an 
electric shock. There was a slight rustling in the 
underwood which separated them from a narrow dell 
in the neighbouring wood. Both the young men 
searched it eagerly, but could discover no trace of the 
speaker. Just as they were about to abandon the 
search, the roof of the Chateau Vert fell in, and « 
volume of flame far more intense than any which had 
preceded it shot like a meteor into the heavens, illu- 
minating the surrounding country to a considerable 
distance, and rendering even the minutest object dis- 
tinctly visible. 

The servant grasped the arm of his master, and 
pointed to what appeared to be’a Luman body, with a 
dark mantle or cloak thrown overit. It was placed 
upon the rise of a geutly sloping bank. Our hero spran, 
towards it with desperate resolution, and snatch 
aside the covering. It was the corse of Colonel Har- 
rington, which some pious hand had carried from the 
fiery tomb which threatened to consume it. 

“ Did I not tell you, sir, that there was hope?” ex- 
claimed the ex-gamokeeper of Brierly Grange; “ if the 
dead iawe been removed, surely the living have es- 
ca wd 

As Olement Foster stood contemplating the pale, 
placid features of the corse, his despair gradually gave 
way toa feeling of hopefulness. His heart was re- 
lieved of more than half its sorrow. The presence of 
the dead in that lone spot appeared to him as a pledge 
of safety to the living. 

“You are right, George!” he said, with a deep- 
drawn sigh; ‘I have still something to trust and live 





for!” 
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Slowly he retraced his way to the lawn in front of 
the smoking ruins, to inform his brother officer of the 
discovery he had made. 

On the follewing morning, the remains of Colonel 
Harrington were consigned to a soldier’s grave. 

Shortly after the events we have described, Soult, 
who had received authentic information of the abdica- 
tion of his imperial master, concluded an amnesty 
with Wellington, and the British army entered Paris. 

It was a mortifying sight to the Parisians to witness 
the encampment of an enemy in the very heart of 
their city, which they had so long been aceustomed to 
consider as the capital, not only of Europe, but the 
world. The presence of Louis X VIII. at the Tuileries 
was but poor consolation for such a humiliation. 

At every halting-place of his regiment on its march 
to Paris, Clement and his servant made inquiries after 
the baroness and Louise, but could learn nothing satis- 
factory. A hundred carriages had passed—some with 
ladies, others with wounded officers—many containing 
both ; each nse alternately excited his hopes and 
fears. Colonel Barratt—who, on hearing of the death 
of his nephew, had assumed the title of Lord Peapod— 
more than once sarcastically observed that},Captain 
Foster was dreaming, so different did he appear from 
his former self; whilst Walter Trevanian and Marshall 
rejoiced at his despondency, of which they too well 
knew the cause. 

Never had the capital of our Gallic neighbours ap- 
peared more gay : amusement is n to a French- 
man’s existence. That home-life where all enjoyment 
is centred in the domestic circle would appear strange 
and unnatural to him ; he lives upon emotions, which, 
like highly-seasoned diet, quickly wear him out. 
National ennui is the invariable precursor of a revolu- 
tion, in which your true Parisian recovers his spirits 
and health again. 

Our hero had been about a week in Paris, when one 
morning, as he was returning from parade, he found 
George engaged in a warm dispute with a re little 
Frenchman, who kept assuring him, with a multiplicity 


of bows end grimaces, that he was au ir at being 
compelled to refuse—but he could only part with the 
letter to Monsieur le Capitaine ; adding that he would 


call again. 

All this was heathen Greek to the ex-gamekeeper, 
who, with true English tenacity, refused to let the 
eommissionaire depart till the return of his master. 

At the word “letter,” Clement instantly interfered, 
and eagerly assured the man that he was the party al- 
luded to. 

P ene Capitaine Foster ?” said the Frenchman, doubt- 
ully. 

“Of course it is the captain!” exclaimed George, 
impatiently ; ‘ what does he mean?” he added, turning 
with a despairing look to our hero; “ he has been jab- 
bering this half-hour, and the only word I can make 
out is letter—letter!” 

Convinced at last that he was right, the dapper little 
Parisian presented the missive with the dir of a mar- 
quess—a French one, of course—and stood in a most 
unexceptionable attitude whilst the officer perused it— 
which did not take him many minutes—for it contained 
only the following words, written in a round, clerk- 
like hand: 

“Captain Foster is requested to present himself at 
eight this evening, at the Hotel of the Swedish ambas- 
eador, and inquire for the secretary !” 

It had neither date nor signature. 

Clement eagerly asked for a description of the lady 
who sent him. 

“Ladi!” repeated the messenger, with an inde- 
scribable shrug. Mon Dieu! for a lady, she had very 
tine moustachios—and such whiskers !” 

It appeared that the letter had been given him by 
one of the attachés of the embassy ; and, aware of the 
character for liberality which the English officers had 
already acquired, he had insisted upon delivering it to 
himin person. He was not disappointed in his calcu- 
lations—for our hero threw him a five-franc piece, and 
entered his quarters to muse over the singular invita- 
tion he had just received. 

“Swedish Embassy!” he repeated several times to 
himself, in a tone of disappointment—for he was 
ignorant that Madame Krudner was the wife of Ber- 
nadotte’s minister ; “‘ who can possibly desire to see me 
at the Hotel of the Embassy ?” 

Although the hope of gaining intelligence of the 
being dearest to his heart was daily becoming fainter, 
he was punctual to the hour indicated in the letter. 
In the tall, moustachioed gentleman who received him 
our hero recognized the messenger’s description of the 
person who had employed him. 

“ Captain Foster !” observed the full-fledged diplo- 
mat; “yes—quite correct: the invitation was intended 
for you, and-no other! In an instant I am at your 
service!” 

Ringing a bell, he gave the card he had just re- 
ceived to a page who answered it: the boy motioned 
our hero and the secretary to follow him. 

They were conducted to a room in which a lady and 


a tall, handsome man, in military uniform, were seated ‘ 
in the first he recognized the mysterious baroness of 
the Chateau Vert, and in the latter, no less a personage 
than the Emperor of Russia. 

The visitor drew back with mingled respect and 
surprise. 

“ Approach!” said the baroness, smiling; “ but be- 
fore I offer you my thanks, permit me, sire, to present 
to your Imperial Majesty the young officer to whose 
services on a late occasion I was so deeply in- 
debted!” 

Alexander bowed most graciously ; and, as he rose 
to depart, assured Clement that his gallantry should 
not be forgotten. 

Little did our hero reckon on the promise thus flat- 
teringly held out to him. His thoughts were of Louise. 
The instant he found himself alone with Madame 
Krudner, he besought her to relieve his anxiety, by in- 
forming him if she, too, had escaped from the chateau 
previous to the conflagration. 

“Do you think I could have abandoned her?” re- 
~ the ambassadress, in a reproachful tone; ‘she 

as been to me like a child! It is impossible to know 
and not to love her! Louise is well, and will be re- 
joiced to see you once more in safety! I told the 
foolish, anxious girl,” she added, “ that the star of your 
destiny was rising—that you were not doomed to die 
upon the red field of slaughter! But she doubted: 
when the heart fears, it is so difficult to dissipate its 
terrors!” 

These few words gave intense delight to the young 
soldier. Although in all probability the speaker was 
perfectly unconscious of the construction which he 
placed upon them, they proved to him that in his ab- 
sence he had been remembered—and the conviction 
caused his heart to bound with joy. 

A deep blush suffused the delicate cheek of the fair 
girl as she entered the room and recognized our hero. 
She felt vexed with herself for the embarrassment her 
manner betrayed, and which her ignorance of the 
wiles and tact of her sex rendered her unable to 
repress. Her first impulse was to extend her hand; 
the next instant she half regretted what she feared 
might be construed into weakness. But before she 
could withdraw it, it was c with a gentle pres- 
sure in that of Clement Foster, and raised respectfully 
to his lips. 

A few moments elapsed before either of them could 
speak. Madame Krudner took no heed of their embar- 
rassment—such feelings had long been a stranger to 
her. 

“Explain to our friend,” she said, “all that it is 
necessary he should learn !" 

With this observation, she began to occupy herself 
with ber papers. 

Not one word of love passed between the two youth- 
ful beings whose hearts were overflowing with its 
sympathies—and yet they understood each other as 
perfectly as if a mutual confession of the tender pas- 
sion had taken place between them ; for where the eyes 
are eloquent, the tongue may be spared its task. 

When Clement related the fall of his unfortunate 
friend Lord Peapod, he observed with surprise that 
Louise, far from expressing the least regret, listened 
to his narrative with a want of feeling that pained him. 
Nay, there was something very like a smile upon her 
lips ; but when} he described his own distress on dis- 
covering the chateau in flames, the terror and despair 
which haunted him, his anxiety for her safety, and 
how singularly it had been relieved, the almost joyous 
expression of her countenance changed like a sunny 
landscape overcast by some dark, threatening cloud, 
and tears dimmed the clear azure of her eyes. 

“The body of the colonel,” she said, “must have 
been removed by lis faithful servant, the poor soldier 
in whose behalf I ventured to entreat your intercession. 
After his escape he sought refuge at the chateau ! 
Madame la Baronne would have brought him to Paris 
with us—but he insisted on remaining to guard the 
corse of his gallant master! Madame yie‘ded, knowing 
that no danger would occur to him: 

“And do you believe in her predictions ?” demanded 
Clement, with surprise. 

“ Some of them!” replied Louise, with a blush yet 
deeper than the first. 

The young soldier was puzzled to account for her 
confusion, but forbore to question her. 

We, however, will not permit our readers to remain 
in a state of ungratified curiosity : the real or pretended 
prophetess had foretold that she was to become his 
wife. The question, therefore, was rather an embar- 
rassing one, and was answered, accordingly, with 
maidenly discretion. 

“Come,” said Louise, “ I havea friend Iam anx- 
ious to introduce you to—one whom I feel certain you 
will be rejoiced to see!” 

Secretly wondering who this friend could possibly 
be, our hero followed his conductress from the grand 
saloon toa chamber situated in a distant part of the 
mansion. Its arrangements indicated that it was oc- 








cupied by an invalid 














In an easy chair, directly opposite the fireptac 
was seated a tleman, wra; pod tn 4 loose dete 
gown, evidently the object of so much care. 

“Ts he come?” demanded the sick man, in a voice 
which sent the blood from the cheek of Clement—for 
he imagined that he recognized an old, familiar voice, 
which he had every reason to believe had been hushed 
for ever in the Batile of Toulouse. 

a Foster can answer for himself!” replied 


With some difficulty the invalid turned in his easy 
chair, and displayed the well-known but pale features 
of Peapod. 

The soldier who had removed him from the field 
was no other than Duncan, the faithful orderly of 
Colonel Harrington. 

“She is an angel !” observed his lordship, in speak- 
ing of the kindness he had received from our heroine, 
after he had explained the particulars of his escape, 
and the departure of Louise from the room. Yon 
had better propose at once; for, on my soul, I am 
more than half inclined to do so already!” 

That same evening his friend followed his advice. 
The fair girl candidly confessed that the sentiment 
was mutual; but added, with a sigh, “ that she would 
not permit him to bind himself by any engagement!” 

It was in vain that her lover entreated her to ex- 
plain the cause of so singular a request. 

The only answer he could elicit from her was, that 
she had a task to perform to which she was pledged 

every feeling of gratitude and duty. That accom- 
ished, if he then thought her worthy of his love, 
with joy she would consent to be his. 

The abdication and retirement of Bonaparte to the 
Island of Elba—which was ceded to him in full sove- 
ee. to Europe a temporary peace, deccitful 
as the calm which precedes the tempest’s breath— 
hollow as the crater of the volcano, beneath whose 
crust the smouldering fires still burn, threatening an 


eruption. 

ever had London appeared more gay. The long- 
desolate hearth of many an English home was ce- 
joiced by the return of the absent soldier; honours 
and rewards were profusely distributed; the entire 
nation appeared intoxicated with joy; and, to crown 
the excitement of the the allied sovereigns, 

ied by a train of the most distinguished 

Prince Recent diplomatists, eee = a’ visit to the 

ce Regent—a just homage tothe perseverance 

and disinterested. spirit in which England had con- 

ducted and concluded the war, the treasure she had 

lavished, and the yet more precious blood that had 
been spilled. 

The opera season promised to be the most brilliant 
ever known. Mademoiselle Cherini—the Syren of 
Europe, as she was generally termed—had been en- 
gaged by the directors at an enormous salary—for 
since the retirement of Madame Garrachi from the 
stage, no one had been found capable of disputing the 
empire of the lyric scene with that still fascinating but 
unprincipled woman, whose reign was a perfect 
despotism. Managers crouched to her caprices, and 
the public were scarcely less submissive. uently 
had she been known to keep an audience waiting, 
and sometimes disappoint them under pretence of in- 
disposition. 

th directors and public bore with her—for the 
simple reason, that there wasno one to replace her. Talk 
of tyrants—the greatest tyrant in the world is the fa- 
vourite artiste of a theatre: the airs they give them- 
selves would be amusing if they were not insulting. 

Frequently had Signor Garrachi—for the liaison 
still continued—warned her that she would try the 
patience of the public once too often. Mademoiselle 
Cherini replied only by a disdainful smile, confi- 
dent in her power, continued her career of folly and 
caprice. 

tterly had the speculative Italian rued the result 


of her infatuation—for the designing woman had 
played her cards much more su ly than her 
portion of his 


dupe. Under various pretexts, that 
wile's fortune which the signor had secured was bor- 
rowed and dissipated in extravagance, till she held him 
completely in her power. He was her slave—and the 
chain which bound him was the degrading one of de- 
pendence. He was compelled to feign a passion he 
no longer felt—to suffer all the agonies of suspense at 
each fresh flirtation of his capricious tyrant: not that 
his affection was alarmed, but his interests. . 
The principal object of his jealousy was a Russian 
baron, named Stollehoff, aide-de-camp to the Em- 
peror, whose attentions were most persevering. Un- 
like most of her lovers, the handsome Russ talked of 
marriage. The idea of becoming’s baroness flattered 
the vanity of Mademoiselle Cherini, whose charms 
were already on the wane. Her cupidity, also, was 
excited by the account her lover gave of his vast pos- 
sessions, his serfs, his in Moscow and St. 
Petersburg; and she began to reflect seriously on the 
prudence of concluding her brilliant career by a yet 
more brilliant union with her wealthy , © 
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attain which there was but one difficulty to sarmount— 
the consent of the Emperor was necessary. 

Amongst the regiments which returned to England 
was that of Clement Foster. At the urgent entreaty 
of Lord Peapod, our hero bad carefully concealed 
the fact of his miraculous escape from the hand of his 


assassiD. 

“Let him,” said the good-natured peer, speaking of 
his uncle, “ enjoy his imaginary honours for awhile— 
his punishment will be the more complete!” 

Although the friends had never exchanged confi- 
dence on the subject of Peter's treachery, it was 
evident from these few words that their suspicions 
were the same. From a feeling of family pride, his 
lordship did not choose, probably, to speak more 
plainly upon the subject ; but it was evident that it 

ressed painfully upon his mind, and had destroyed 
the little that remained of affection for the relative 
who had shared his fortune like a brother. 

Those who have long been absent from the parent 
whom they venerate and love, can imagine the im- 
patience with which our hero hastened to the home of 
his youth, to receive, ashe fondly imagined, the 
blessing and welcome of his father. He had won 
honour in the wars—his name had been mentiuned 
with distinction in the despatches of the great com- 
mander. He had every reason to anticipate that le 
would be proudly, fordly received. 

(To be continued.) 








THE SUMMER OF THE HEART. 





Tue heart of summer was palpitating with its 
fallest tide of life-blood, in the bosom of Maud Long- 
fellow. Her cheek and lip were red with damask 
stain of rose-bloom; the blue of azure skies was in 
her dreamy eye; the curling tendrils of leafy vines 
were in her luxuriant, flossy hair; and her voice was 
drowsy with the murmur of the droning sea. 

And yet, amid all this opylence of warmth, bloom, 
and repose, the life of Maud was strangely cold and 
dreary. 

When spring had come to thrill other pulses, and 
awaken them, alike with nature's, out of their slug- 
gish winter torpor, no resurrection came to Maud’s; 
nor could the growth of the beautiful summer time 
diffuse a glow through her being. 

Four years before, all that was warming and vivify- 
ing had been crushed within her heart; and, since 
that time, she had walked along a sterile, monotun- 
ously dreary path, in which no springing violet or 
blooming rose refreshed her eye, nor sutumer bird 
enchanted her ear, nor tropic south wind lapped her 
senses in its spell. 

We do not customarily bestow a great amount of 
pity upon those who, of their own free will, shut the 
gate on pleasant pathways, and turn, instead, into 
bleak and sterile ones—more especially if chill pride 
stands on her pedestal under the lintel of the gateway, 
aud points, with stern finger, to the sacrifice. 

But Maud Longfellow had sume shadow of excuse 
for her mistake, reared as she bad been from earliest 
childhood, surrounded by influences that guarded her, 
vestal-like, within the temple: alas‘: that exclusive- 
uess was the shrine on which she was bound, heart 
and soul, by her haughty sire, who stood high-priest 
at the altar! 

No taint of common worldly contact had ever come 
to her in her stately home, almost as ancient, in its 
two-century-old inheritance, as some feudal castle; 
and the blood of the Longfellows Lad beea kept un- 
soiled from muddy plebeian mixture all those two 
centuries, by intermarriages only with blood as patri- 
cian as its own. 

But blood may grow thin and cold in two hundred 
years, and it needs the infusion of thicker tides to pre- 
vent it from turning pale and watery; and I have 
sometimes thought that Maud Longfellow's must have 
caught a foreign strata into that which circled through 
her delicate veins than descended from her long line 
of patrician sires, else she had never stooped from her 
high throne of pride to bestow a secoud thought on 
Albion Reeves—the young engineer and surveyor— 
who came down to drain the new roads and rustic 
bridges on the borders of her father's broad estate. 

From the first time when she saw him in the library, 
sitting with her father at the oaken table, busy with 
his maps, and charts, and surveying instruments— 
from that time, when Albion Reeves acknowledged the 
carelessly-given introduction to his employer's high- 
bred daughter with as much empressement.ia his bow 
as any of her wealthy suitors, lis face haunted her. 
What business had he, who was little more than a 
mechanic, with sach splendid physical beauty? His 
figure was the model of a Greek athlete's; his head 
crowned the saperb column of ueck that rose from his 
broad shoulders like that of Antinous; and his brow 
was as magnificently developed as astatesman's. Sit- 
ting in her own boudoir, or receiving guests in her 
sumptuous parlours—walking, riding; or in lier dreams 





—Maud Longfellow could not get that man’s face and 
figure out of her thoughts. We looked a nobleman ; 
but nature had placed him in a humbler sphere. 

His splendid physique was the first cause of Maud’s 
interest; but I know that she was too thoroughly in- 
grained with hercultivated patrician pride not to have 
crushed down all thoughts of Albion Reeves, had not 
a circumstance occurred to bring their minds and tastes 
into finer contact. 

One day, Maud’s horse, supposed by all entirely 
broken to the saddle, took it into his head to show no 
distinction to the Longfellow race; or at least to as- 
sert his own royal contempt of restraint, spurned the 
control of his patrician rider, reared and threw her, 
almost dead, just across the path of the young en- 
gineer, in @ new road he was constructing ou the outer 
edge of the Longfeliow estate. 

As he was, in soiled coat, and boots muddy with 
contact with mother earth, Albion Reeves bore the 
lady toa green bank; brought water from a spring 
hard by, and bathed her creamy forelead and blue- 
veined wrists; and almost gave a sigh, wleu he saw 
the pink flush of life creep back into the cheek and lips 
of the beautiful waif the fates had flung so suddenly 
across his path, since he must now resign her. But 
he faithfully wrought ber restoration ; then lifted her 
gently into the saddle of the animal, who now came 
back with drooping head and docile eye, and led her 
slowly home to the mansion ou the eli-crowned 
hill. 

To suppose that Ralph Longfellow would prove un- 
grateful to the brave young fellow who had brousht 
about the recovery of his only daughter from that deep 
swoon, would be to say that he was destitute of tho 
attributes of his courteous, high-bred race; Lut to 
state that Maud fell irretrievably aud entirely in love 
with him, would be but toconfirm the theory that the 
hearts of women are alike, the world over, despite 
the teachings of factitious pride. 

Had any one accused Maud of this, at that juncture, 
she would, doubtlessly, have curled her rose-bud lips 
aud dilated her thin nostrils with scorn; had her father 
even conceived it, a stceak of ire would have warmed 
his calm, cold blood to the livid heat of passion. As 
it was, the stately old gentleman welcomed the young 
engineer to the hospitalitivs of his house; while the 
girl named her growing fascination by the ordinary 
title “‘ gratitude,” and wove the meshes of the vet 
closer about her whole being. As if only “ grati- 
tude ” could stain her pale, prond cheek with crimson, 
or caase the thrill that ran through her heart, when 
Ralph was by! 

Yet do not think, reader, that Maud Longfellow 
had weakly surrendered her heart to an ordiuary man 
simply because nature had endowed him with a mag- 
nificent personale. Those who knew Albion Reeves 
best, spoke of an intellect of the highest order, aud 
royal parts of mind as well as person; and prophe- 
sied that, from surveying country roads and building 
rustic bridges, he would rise to eminence. 

And yet he was born only of those oft-quoted 
“poor, but respectable parents,” who could give him 
no lift in the world beyond their tender love and good 
wishes when he weut out from the home-roof to fight 
the battle of life. 

But to the ambitious youth, with “ Excelsior” en- 
graven upon his frontlet, there is no such word as 
“ fail ;” and so, side by side with toil went study, and 
the midnight oil was not consumed in vain; and 
Albion Reeves worked his way upwards, until he 
had risen from the common, to the master work- 
man, and knew enough of cubes and compasses to 
direct the laying out of highways all over the land. 

Still comparatively he was “ only a mechanic ;” and 
when Maud Longfellow awoke to the fact that she 
loved him—as she did one day—she felt greatly 
shocked. 

True, her heart, mind, and soul, cried out long- 
ingly, “He is more than my equal—he is my 
superior !” 

ut position, habit, false education, and her in- 
flexible pride, said, “It can never be! I must drive 
him from my heart! Forget him !” 

And so pride and will conquered; and if Maud 
Longfellow grew paler as she grew colder and statelier, 
none knew that she suffered any wound beyond 
the effects of the one she received in the fall from her 
horse that day ; and if over Albion Reeves’s life-sky, 
which had, of late, been flushed with a warm roseate 
glow, dropped down a heavy pall, none knew it but 
himself; or that he lived thenceforth to fight a harder 
battle than he had ever fought before with fortune or 
with fate. 

And all this which happened not much over four 
years ago, chilled Maud into an icy statue, and threw 
a blight over the tropic summer of her heart. 

A soft, sweet wind of peace suddenly blew up, 
scattering the ebon cloud that had for four jong, 
dreary years hung over the land; and the hushed 
breath of the natity found vent again in a long- 
drawn sigh of relief and joy 





A great gloom was lifted alike from human hearts 
and the face of nature; for both had been drear while 
the lurid star of war hung low in the horizon. 

But now all was changed. The heavens cleared 
till the blue sky shone through; the atmosphere was 
purified of civil and social contentions ; the wheels of 
society slid back into their old grooves again ; and 
the old order of things was restored. 

Hand-in-hand with peace came recreation; and 
pleasure beckoned to lay aside all cares for # season, 
and bathe the brow in her poppy-steeped waters. 

And surely this is right; for when “the time to 
weep” has passed, the ‘time to laugh,” whereof the 
wise man wrote, is come; and gladness entered 
many @ household, whence sorrow, sad guest, had 
been banished erewhile by sweet-voiced resignation. 
And, in unison with human rejoicings, earth smiled 
anew with flowers—her soil washed free of the san 
guinary stain of fraternal combat with the baptism of 
the late April rains; and June came, with her roses 
and her bluest skies ; and the midsummer deepened ; 
and the blue sea sang his songs of joy upon the hard, 
silver sands. 

With the pleasure-tide that swept away the heart- 
lightened throng to those haunts where ‘crowds do 
congregate,” Maud Longfellow floated from her in- 
land home to a watering-place. 

And yet [ think it was more to endeavour to rid 
herself of that spirit of unrest, which had for the last few 
years pervaded her, than to mix with the gay world, 
tlrat she left the quiet of the green country for the 
babble of the great hotel by the sounding sea. Maud 
was lier own mistress now. 

Her stately father had, three years before, yielded 
to the fiat of that stern conqueror who is no respecter 
vf persons, and gone to sleep among his ancestral 
— with a costly marble obelisk above his 

reast. 

Bat she was doubly restless and wretched; and the 
heart of the summer, bringing a wealth of enjoyment, 
with its balm and bloom, to others, brought no sum- 
mer glow of life or warmth to her. 

But doubly lonely though she was, and possessed 
with the demon of unquiet, yet ever colder and 
more reserved in her pale pride grew Maud Long- 
fellow. 

At this seaport town the blood of her race pro 
claimed itseli—not in the vulgar blaze of diamonds, or 
the sheen of costly silks, or in a show of equipages, 
but in that haughty exclusiveness which hedged her 
around, save from a chosen few, with a pale more 
effectual than any barrier any emperor of the Celes- 
tial tea-couutry could ever raise to separate himself 
from contact with the rude barbarians outside. 

lt was something, even to the fine gold of talent, 
intellect, and beauty, who mix ever with the dross in 
the alembic of society, to be counted in Miss Loug- 
fellow’s set; aud many an envious pang stirred the 
breasts of the fashionable parvenus, who vainly at- 
| tempted to climb, on their golden ladders, to the se- 

rené heights where this stately woman sat inaccessibly 
enthroned. 

And yet, if they could have only known how very 
lonely that pale, proud woman was, none would have 
long envied her. But the old grey stone tower in 
Truro Park guarded not its history more closely thau 
she ; while nature, always pitiful for desolation, had 
draped that in friendly vines and flowers ; but not a 
green tendril curled over the walls of the icy barrier 
she had reared within her heart. 

But Maud Longfellow was not wholly stone or ice ; 
and there were hours when, walking by the sad sea 
and listening to its moanings, she bitterly repented 
the pride which had dwarfed her life, and would 
gladly have lain it down, with all that deep, strong 
passion of love, of which natures like hers are capa- 
bea at the feet of that man who was her being’s only 

ng. 

Talk as we may of “suitable matches,” and the 
equality of birth and fortune, they are but outward 
accidents, and never really decide the fitness of hearts 
and souls for each other. The only true nobility is 
that of the intellect ; the only true knight-errantry is 
of the affections; and Albion Reeves, cradled in the 
humble farmhouse, and nurtured in the stern schools 
of poverty and privation, was more than the peer of the 
patrician girl, who had been shielded from the rude 
breath of the world as cavefully as the waxen-leaved 
camellia within the hothouse walls. 

And there by the sad, twilight sea, always solitarily 
seeking those haunts where none could intrude dpou 
her reveries, all the pride died out of Maud Long- 
fellow's heart; and she bitterly regretted the desola- 
tion she had brought upon her life. 

It is not always permitted us to retrieve the errors 
of the past, elee many a life that to-day jolts over 
rough or lonely roads, would slip at once into easier 
channels ; but Heaven was very good to Maud Loug- 
fellow. Perhaps He had decreed that she had expiated 
her mistake by her suffering. 





One afternoon, when the.gun. was sloping to his 
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western bed, casting e long track of blood-red glow 
athwart the sea, the girl stood upon the brink of that 
yawning chasm, known to the frequenters of the town 
es Purgatory,” whose fissures seam the rocks so deap 
that a gazer may not look into the black abyss without 
a shudder of fear. 

But, fascinated by the gloomy graudeur of the 
place, Maud, who had left ber carriage at the edge of 
the sands, and climbed the rocky ramparts alone, 
stood bending over the edge of the abyss. It was a 
dangerous locale, for a sudden loss of equipoise, 
caused by the slipping of a stone, might have hurled 
her into the chasm ; but she knew it not, and lingered 
with a strange fascination. 

On a sudden, a step fell close by her side; and a 
hand was laid upon her arm, and drew her firmly 
away from the edge of the chasm. 

“ Excuse me, madam; but I have been watching 
you from the beach, and thought you could not be 
aware of your danger.” 

Maud Longfellow grew dizzy and faint—not from 
the recoil caused by the sudden realization of her es- 
cape from danger, but because a voice had fallen on 
her ears which she had never thought to hear again. 
Albion Reeves stood before her! 

One evening, two weeks later, a confession trem- 
bled from scarlet lips, as a pair eat in the shadow of the 
trees of Truro Park, with the white moonlight flinging 
the long shadow of the old Round Tower, aslant the 
sodded turf, almost to their very feet. 

“I have planned other roads than the one on youn 
father’s estste four years ago,” said Reeves. I have 
followed the armies of my country as an officer of 
Engineers. If I could only have kuown that you 
thought of me, sometimes, dear Maud !” 

“ Always, Albion, have I done so!” was the reply. 
“ There was no day, struggle as I did to forget you, 
when you were absent from my thoughts.” 

“ And I always worshipped you as a star in the 
far-off heavens—too high for my reach,” said Reeves, 

softly. 
“But stars fall to earth sometimes,” returned the 
lady, with a smile; “and then they are seen no more 
by any gazers.” 

“But you will not disappear thus, meteor-like, from 
my path? You will walk the long road of life with 
me, dearest Maud?” asked Reeves, eagerly. { 

There was no answer in words; but a delicate 
white hand stole into Albion Reeves's ; and the trees 
whispered overhead; and the shadow of the ivy- 
draped, flower-garlanded old Round Tower crept 
nearer, and enveloped them in its folding embrace. 

But there were no shadows on their joy that night; 
for the red blossoms of love had burst into sudden 
bloom in the sunny, tropical summer of Maud Long- 
fellow's heart. M. W. J. 





FACETI &. 





A LEVELLER perceiving two crows flying side by 
side, said, “ Ay, that is just how it should be; I hate 
to see one crow over another.” 


THEY are fond of titles in the East. Among his 
other high-sounding titles, the King of Ava has that 
of “ Lord of Twenty-four Umbrellas.” . This looks as 
though he had prepared for a long reign! 

An Irishman on being told to grease the waggon, 
returned in an hour afterwards, and said, “ I've greased 
every part of the waggon but them sticks the wheels 
hang on! 


A DurcuMan carried two mugs to the milkman in 
place of one, as usual, and being asked the meaning of 
it, replied, ‘ Dis vor te millich, an’ dis for te vater, an’ 
I vill mix tem 20 as to zoote myself.” 


A FASHIONABLS paper says the female head has 
become a sort of museum for gold bands, cameos, 
butterflies and pendulous wreaths which hang under 
the chin. 


A Frencn writer declares that “ There is no way 
of preventing gambling, and there is no way of putting 
down swindlers and victims. Were not loaded dice 
found at Pompeii?” 

Mas. PaRTINGTON remarked the ether day that “ she 
had « resentment that she should eventually die ina 
prance ;” adding, ‘‘ that the resentment troubled her a 
— deal, but she expected finally to get immured 
to it.” 

A New “Precious Stons.”—If the following had 
net actually occurred, it might be consid.red a good 
joke. Ina town, eight miles from Boston, the pupils 
of an Orthodox Sabbath School have been accustomed 
to have given them, at the beginning of a month, a 
sort of “ hunt-and-go-seek” task, the result of which 
was to be made known at the monthly public meeting 
ef the school. On one occasion they were told to bring 
fm e history of all the women uamed in the Bible; at 
another time al] the rivers. About a month since they 


stones. The Sabbath evening, when the result. of 
their investigations was to be made known, at length 
came, and each boy and girl stood up and gave the 
names of the precious stones of the Bible. After 
several had been given, one little fellow was called 
out. ‘ Well, Thomas, what precious stone have you 
found?” ‘ Brimstone!” answered the boy. It is 
needless tosay that a number of handkerchiefs were 
¢alled into requisition to choke down the ‘depraved 
human nature” that seemed desirous of manifesting it- 
self in laughter. 
WASN'T THAT A PRETTY DISH! 

A thousand nightingales have, according to a letter 
from Vienna, been caught and shipped for Mexico, at 
the request of the Emperor Maximilian. It is possible 
that in Austria “ nightingale" is a slang equivalent 
for money, as “canary” was among us? It would 
seem probable ;—for the Emperor's character would in- 
cline us to think he cared less about song than notes, 
and preferred a fill o’ money to a philomel. 

Sing a song of Max’ tricks, 
His pockets to o’erflow, 
Just a thousand nightingales 
Shipped to Mexico. 
When the ship came over, 
The birds began to sing, 
Wasn't that a pretty wish 
For Emperor or King ! Fun 
THE WITTICISM OF A WIT OUTWITTED. 

A short time ago, a commercial traveller from New- 
castle being at St. John’s Chapel, Weardale, and 
having got business done for the day, repaired to the 
King’s Head Inn with one of his customers, a draper, 
to enjoy @ pipe and have a little chat over a glass of 

r 


Through the course of the evening, quite a lot of 
amusing and witty anecdotes were related; and the 
two gentlemen being “dons” at the game, strove to 
outdo the other with their witty tales. The Tyne- 
sider, to give the finishing touch, as he thought, 
said— 


“There once lived a Quaker at Garrigill, whose 
name was Hugh, and he thought himself a great and 
good reader, to vindicate which he usually repaired 
to the bridge in the village with his Bible at nights, 
and read aloud to the dalesmen, who often gatherad 
on the bridge. However, amongst the group one 
night, was found a Methodist preacher, who had come 
to hear the Quaker in his broad-brimmed hat read 
from the Bible. As Hugh glanced somewhat quickly 
over the lines in the book he came to the word 
development, which word the reader pronounced 
deevel-ope-ment. 

“ * Deevel-ope-ment, Hugh!’ said the preacher, ‘ what 


! does that mean ?’ 


“* Here,’ said Hugh, handing the book, ‘ leik fer the 
ae)).’ 

‘ The youth took the book, and looking at the word 
said: 

“*Why, that’s development, man !’ 

“Hugh was nota little puzzled. He lifted his broad- 
brim to scratch his head, which had no effect; so he 
pocketed the book and walked off, and was never more 
seen on Garrigill Bridge with the Bible.” 

The company were about to praise the story, but 
were interrupted by the draper, who said to the tra- 
veller, rather keenly: 

“T beg your pardon, sir, would you tell me in what 
part of the Bible is the word development ?” 

This question struck the Newcastler with amaze- 
ment, who sat looking fixedly at nothing. At last he 
confessed the word was not in the Bible at all, so that 
the sarcasm used at the Quaker’s expense rebounded 
against himself; and it is to be hoped that, like Hugh 
of old, the traveller will never more be heard to tell 
the tale. 

An excited father called in great haste on Dr. 
Abernethy and exclaimed, in an excited manner, 
“Doctor! Doctor! my boy has swallowed a mouse!” 
“Then go home,” quietly replied the doctor, “ and tell 
him to swallow a cat !” 

Wuar funny customs we establish. If you ask 
your friend for a postage stamp he accepts a penny as 
a matter of course ; but if you ask him fora cigar he 
would regard it as an insult if you tendered threepence 
or sixpencé in payment. i 

A GENTLEMAN, speaking of the married state before 
his daugliter, whom he wished to dissuade from 
matrimony, said: ‘‘She who marries, does well; but 
she who does not marry, does better.” ‘ Well, then,” 
said the young lady, “I will de well; let those who 
choose do better.” 

Scengs iy a Roman Stupio.—Mr. Powers also 
related with great gusto the story of a bluff English- 
man, who came storming into his studio one day 
with the frank announcement : “I don't know any- 
thing about statuary. I’ve come to your studio 
becanse it’s one of the sights of Fiorence. Busts all 





were ssked to bring in the names of all the precious 





look just alike tome.” After wandering about fer 





a long time among the crowded treasures of the 
many-roomed studio with a vacant stare, a sudden 
gleam of iutelligetice illumined his broad countenance, 
Mr. Powers, startled, turned to discover what had go 
transfigured his stolidity. It was a plaster cast of the 
famous Florentine Boar, before which the delighted 
connoisseur had struck an attitude. “That's a foin 
hanimal, sir! I raise pigs myself, sir! A foin hanimal! 
pray what breed is it?” ““ A wild boar.” “Ah, poor 
condition he’s in, sir; ‘twould take a long time to fetch 
him up to where my pigs are? But he’s a foin 
hanimal, sir!” 

A vENDeP. of cement, describing its action, said it 
was peculiarly useful in meudiug jars. A purchaser 
inquired if it would mend the jar of a door? “There 
is no occasion for its use in that case;” said the pedlar, 
“for that is sound enough.” Another asked if it would 
mend family jars?” “In that case there is more sound 
than sense,” replied the pediar, and vanished. 

TWO -ROADS. 

“Which of these roads leads to the village of 
W—?” inquired a traveller, as he came to a place 
where the road he was travelling forked in different 
directions, of an urchin who sat upon a log near by, 
and whose appearance indicated that he was evidently 
& specimen. 

* Any orfe on ‘em, sir,” answered the boy. 

“Which is the best, my lad?” inquired the tra- 
veller. 

* Ain’t nary one on ’em the best,” 

“ Which is the nearest ?” 

“ Ain’t much difference.” 

“Which do you think I had better take ?” 

“You may take any on em: andafore you get hali- 
way thar you'll wish you had tuck t’other one.” 

Tue following excellent joke occarred not long ago 
at the table of a fuuctionary not more remarkable 
for his sound Jawthan his ready wit. Having a large 
dinner party, the coachman (asis not unusual on such 
occasions) assisted in waiting at table. On his way 
from the dining-room, however, unhappily, coacliee’s 
foot slipped, and down went, with a tremendous crash 
no small number of plates and dishes; on hearing 
which the lady of the mansion started from her chair 
with affright. ‘‘Never mind, my dear,” said the host 
withimperturbable good-humour, “itis only the coacli- 
man going out with the break.” 

A Very Harp Oas~.—A barvistar Ply hat Severs 
causes to conduct in the Court ol sese-an cy 
the bell ring for a cry by the macer, hurriedly teft 
the division in which he was about to speak for 
another division, in which Lord Ivory was sitting. 
that he might get a pending case before his Lordship 
postponed for an hour. Meeting a brother of the long 
robe adjusting his wig,as-he-issued from the court 
whither be was.hasteniog, he anxiously inquired, ex- 
pecting to save time, ‘‘ What case ison now?” ‘Oh, 
it's an exceedingly hard case. ‘Wood'and ‘ Horne’ 
are pleading before ‘ Ivory.’” 


Seng 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF OTHERS. 

A most striking case of disiuteresteduess came 
under our observation the other day. A gentleman 
complained to us of headache, and said ft was pro- 
duced “by drinking Irish whisky.” We told him 
our private opinion was, it served him right. 

“But,” said he, “I did it for the benefit of others. 
I knew if my companion drank it all he would get 
drunk and abuse his family, soI drank what he 
offered me, leaving him just enough to make him 
goodnatured.” 

We gave it up at once, and resolved to chronicle 
the fact as a remarkable instance of self-denial, for the 
benefit of a fellow creature and his family. 


Tus Sipe Up.—We saw Jake nailing up a box 
the other day, containing some articles which he in- 
tended sending by express. From the nature of he 
contents we knew it was essential that the box should 
not be inverted on the Se we ventured the 
suggestion to Jake to place the much-abused “ This 
side up!” &c., conspicuously upon the cover. A few 
days after we saw Jake. ‘‘ Heard from your goods, 
Jake? Did they get there safely?” “Every one 
broke!” replied Jake, sullenly. “ Lost the hull lot! 
Hang the Express Company!” ‘Did you put op 
‘This side up,’as we told you?” “ Yes, I did; an’ 
fur fear they shouldn't see it on the kivor, I put it on 
the bottom tew—confound ‘em !” 

Seeme a Fire.—The arrangements for extin- 
guishing fires in Leavenworth are not very perfect ; 
but the citizens generally are wide awake and on 
hand to prevent a conflagration, of which our people 
have been in fear the past two years. As an instance 
of the zéal of some of our citizens, I will cite the fol- 
lowing :—Asa German, by the way, was passing 
down the principal business street about ten o'clock 
at night, he what appeared to be a fire in the 
second story of a building across the street. He im- 
mediately raised the alarm, and rushed across the 





street, and commenced kicking in the windows tc 
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glect an entrance, all the while crying “ Fire! fire e. 
Getting h the aperture that he had made he 
msbed into the room, the expectant crowd outside 
waiting for further orders from theirleader. Hardly 
bed smoment elapsed before he again appeared, and 
gried out in an excited manner—‘Somepody prin 
nes light, quick, quick, so I can see vare de fire ish '” 

CULINARY MAXIMS. 

To secure light bread—put your flour into the 
hands of a grocer, and it will be sure to rise. 

Ice-cream should be baked in a quick oven. 

Domestic “broils” should be avoided. 

Don’t eat soup with a fork. 

Potatoes should come to the table with their 
jsckets off—being an exception to the general rule of 
etiquette. 

ASEASONABLE Hust.— Wilkes never lost his presence 
of mind, but was always full of resources. en he 
was apprehended by the king's messengers, the war- 
not included Churchill, the poet, who entered the 
room just a8 Wilkes was captured. ‘'Thompson, my 
dear fellow,” cried: Wilkes, as if overjoyed to see him, 
“they have me, and the warrant includes 
Churchill. You are not ery chy see Churchill your- 
wef, but if yon meet any of his friends, beg them to 
warn him to get out of the way.” Churchill took the 
hint, and, after a few observations about Mrs. Thomp- 
son, he left the room, and took care to be off pretty 
quickly, directly he was clear of the house. 


Wuy ought an old man to be fond of sugar-plums? 
—Because fe likes his little comfits. Punch. 
A GUILTY CONSCIENCE 

Country: Parson (to hard-drinking Old Pauper) 
“Why, surely, Muggridge, you were relieved last 
week from. the Communion Alms !” 

Muggridge.. ‘‘ Communion Arms, Sir! ’S true’s I 
stand here, never vas inside the ‘ouse in all my life, 
Sir! Never heerd of it, Sir!” Punch. 

DELICATELY, BUT FORCIBLY PUT! 

Frank. “ Whose dog is this, Miss Mary, that I have 
just picked up from under the table ?” 

Miss Mary. ‘“‘My dog, Mr. Frank.” 

Frank. “Your dog! What a little beauty! Isn’t 
there some saying about ‘Loving me and loving my 
dog?” Yes? I thoughtso! The blind and passionate 
adoration I feel towards this delightful little quadruped 
is becoming positively frantic, 1 give you my word 
of honour !” Punch. 

A Catoxn.—It is rumoured that all disputes arising 
at Cricket during the current season are to be referred 
for adjulication to the Bail Court.— Punch. 

DELICATE FLATTERY. 

Sweet Thing of Forty :—Really, Crofts, I think this 
wreath becomes me.” 

Crofts :—" Lor, miss! Why it’s you becomes the 
wreath. I think I know what the captain will say 
when he gees it!” Fun. 

“Have rou cor Errz A POUND ABOUT YER?” 
—We seo that a large and influential public meeting 
in Jamaica has unanimously adopted a resolution to 
present Governor Eyre with a testimonial for his 
“energy, promptitude, and unremitting exertions” 
during the outbreak. It is evident that people on 
the spot do not consider the Governor to be as black, 
or the negro to be as white, as he is patuted over here. 
We have no doubt sympathizers in England will be 
allowed to join the subscription. Fun. 





WE regret to learn the death of an excellent old 
officer of nearly forty years’ standing. Captain Priest 
was four times gazetted during the Russian war, and 
accepted retirement as captain so late as last Novem- 
ber, when he was serving as Queen’s Harbour-Master 
at Holyhead. Under in Council, 16th February 
last, he received » Greenwich Hospital pension of 
£65, on the Commanders’ List, which is now at the 
disposal of the Duke of Somerset. 

A Pueasant Racine with THE Rattway TRAINS. 
—The Dundee Advertiser is responsible for the follow- 
ing story: —A few weeks “go the attention of engine- 
men and guards on the 
Railway. was attracted to the conduct of a cock 
pheasant, which seemed determined to vie in speed 
with the.trains. This bird, which generally made its 
appearance from a wood near the Rothiemey station, 
came with all possible to the line on hearing 
atrain. After waiting patiently till the engine was 
fairly alongside, the pheasant then started off and 
raced with great apparent determination til] he was 
distanced by the locomotive, which iy occurred 
within 400 yards. As day after day in this 
wey. the bird t. Se looked for at every train, 
an 


seldom failed to eriter the lists. He also seemed 


to get better acquainted with the trains, and com- 
menced to avoid those with passengers, as being (it is 
supposed) too fast for his powers of speed, choosing 
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| rather to make his contest with the heavier goods. 


And, though it may appear incredulous, this pheasant 
has evidently got some knowledge of the dangers 
attending such freaks as his. A few days ago he 
was observed feeding in a field with two hens, and as 
soon as the train came in sight he made off towards the 
wood till he had started his companions, and got them, 
so to speak, toa place of safety. Then he suddenly 
reversed his course, and made straight for the line, 
where he got his usual run with the train. As may 
be supposed, the bird has made himself a favourite 
with the officials, who say that his rueful and dis- 
appointed looks when he is fairly beaten and left 
behind are of the most comical and amusing character. 





LOVINGLY DROPPED. 


Busy enough have I been to-day, 
Learning of fairies their tricks and way ; 
Wresting a charm from a magic ring ; 
Claiming a promise from gnome and king 
Under the warm brown earth who dwells ; 
Beautiful captives are there in cells, 
Fettered and hidden though they may be 
Spell is their weaving to show to me, 

Those beautiful ones set free! 

The zephyr, thus whispered-he, 

And robin he sang it merrily, 

The bee was humming it cheerily, 

That the beautiful ones were free. 


nt dropped I each small brown seed, 
Sunshine, and dew, give them gladsome speed! 
Brood o’er them, motherly, rich warm earth, 
Jealously guard them from blight and dearth. 
This shall unfold with an eye more blue 
Than summer sky in its brightest hue, 
Upward shall ng from that tiny slip, 
Rose bloom as fragrant as beauty’s lip. 
When beautiful ones are free, 
The zephyrs shall woo them tenderly, 
The butterflies dance with them cheerily, 
The bees shall sup with them daintily 
When the beautiful ones are free! 


Wonderful alchemist, Nature, say, 
Are other gardens to plant to-day ? 
Every one may we drop a seed, 
Growing fair blossom, or noisome weed? 
Filling with fragrance and bloom the heart, 
Or leaving bramble and thorn to start? 
Teach me a lesson from garden play, 
Plant I my blossoms on life’s broad way ! 
That the beautiful thoughts rise up from me, 
Till the deeds shall blossom spontaneously, 
And the seed shall ripen all goldenly 
For the reaper’s hand in eternity. 
T.C. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Keep Icz.—Make a double pocket of any kind 
of strong woollen cloth, no matter how faded and 
coarse it is. Have a space of two inches or so be- 
tween the inner and outer pockets, and pack this 
space as full as possible with feathers. You have no 
need to use geese feathers; hen’s feathers are just as 
good. !With a pocket thus constructed, and kept closely 
tied a the mouth, a few pounds of ice may be kept a 
week. 





A GOOD WHITEWASH. 


At this season people generally set their houses in 
or@er and prepare for the hot weather. As whitewash 
is in great requestit may not be inappropriate to pub- 
lish the following recipe. It is intended for buildings 
or out-door use, but is also adapted for walls. Let us 
say here that we have never found anything equal to 
glue for 4Sxing the lime on the walls. It should be 
Hiberally applied, say half ro cme to a washtub full 
of whitewash, and if well stirred in will never fail. 
Thereis no greater nuisance than whitewash that 
rubs off on everything that touches it. 

ake a clean water-tight barrel, or other suitable 
cask, and put into it a half bushel of lime. Slack it 
by pouring boiling water over it, and in sufficient 
uantity to cover five inches deep stir ing it brisk! 
till thoroughly slacked. When slacking has been ef- 
fected, dissolve in water, and add two pounds of sul- 
phate of zinc and one of common galt. These will 
canse the wash to harden and prevent it 1 
which gives an unseemly appearance to the work. If 
desirable, a beautiful cream colour may be communi- 
cated to the above wash, by adding three pounds of 
yellow ochre. This wash may be applied with a 
common whitewash brush, and will be found much 
superior, both in appearance and durability, to com- 
mon whitewash. * 


Tomato Outture.—The great secret isin pinching 
off the head continually just at the bunch of fruit, for 
if allowed to go to two or more eyes, then they would 





lo-e their fruiting im luxuriance. of, growth. This 


53,682,811 book packets, including chargeable newes- 





pinching off the head is continued to the height that 
the plant is grown to (about three feet high or so), and 
this height is quite enough for the plants to ripen off 
their luxuriant and splendid loaded crop. On the 
above management they may be grown against ridges 
in this way, or even staked up if the situation is warm. 
My principal object is to encourage the cottager to 
grow this plant for his own consumption. The 
Americans eat the love-apple raw, just the same as our 
labourers eat onions, but it is to make sauce that I re- 
commend its growth. Now, before I found out the 
simple way of making the plant bear a heavy crop, I 
dare not have recommended ‘the cottager to waste his 
time about it, for this plant, ifallowed to grow any- 
how, is the most barren of any plant I know of ; and 
when fruit is produced half of it never ripens at all.— 
Mr. Cuthill, in “ Profitable Gardening.” 

RuvBaRsB Jam.—Take 81b. rhubarb, 8 lb. crushed 
sugar, 30z. essence of ginger. Skin and cut the 
rhubarb in pieces of from two to three. inches in 
length; put a layer of it and a layer of sugar alter- 
nately in a glazed jar till all is finished; let it stand 
from 36 to 48 hours, then pick the rhubarb out, and 
boil the syrup slowly for 40 minutes after it first 
comes to the boil; then add the rhubarb, boil till it is 
soft to the touch, but do not allow it to break; then 
add the ginger, boil half-a-minute, then bottle in large 
jars. 





GEMS. 








Uxxkrinp language is sure to produce the fruits of 
unkindnegs that is suffering in the bosom of others. 

Ir is strange that man, born to suffering, and often 
writhing beneath it, should wantonly inflict it on his 
fellows. 

In their intercourse with the world, people should 
not take words as so much genuine coin of standard 
metal, but merely as counters that people play with. 

Tue same plan of conduct through life which will 
prevent usfrom having any enemies, will shut the 
door against warm friendships and the more delicate 
offices of kindness. 

Tue talker must be, of necessity. the smallest of 
human souls. Hissoul must dwindle, dwindle, dwindle, 
for he utters great feelings in words instead of acts, 
and so satiates his need of utterance, the need of all. 

Cuotce oF Worps.—When you doubt between 
two words, choose the plainest, the. commonest, the 
most idiomatic. ‘ Eschew fine words as you would 
rouge; love simple ones as you would native roses 
on your cheeks. Let us use the plainest and shortest 
words that will grammatically and gracefully express 
our meaning. 

PERSEVERANCE.—If you wish to do good, do good; 
if you wish to assist people, assist people. The only 
way to learn to doa thing isto doit; and that im- 
plies, before you learn to do right you will do wrong. 
You will make blunders, you will have failures; but 
persevere ; and, in the end, you will learn your lesson, 
aud many other lessons by the way. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Sixteen Egyptian dancers are entertaining the 
Parisians. 

Snow rs Junz.—On Saturday, June 13, the Argyll- 
shire mountains were clad in snow. 


Crrizens of Vera Cruz have given Maximilian a 
eceptre of gold ornamented with diamonds. 

A Fox-HUNT has been established at Vienna, and 
fifty foxhounds have been forwarded thither vid Hull 
and Rotterdam. 

A Large flock of pigeons recently entered the Free 
Church at Lochle, and created such a disturbance 
that the congregation had to be dismissed. 

Luxurtigs are very dear in America just now. A 
bottle of champagne costs four guineas. The farewell 
dinner given to Sir Morton Peto in New York is ssid 
to have cost £4000. 

In 1865. the total number of letters; papers, and 
packets was 818,990;000. Above 12,000 were 
without any address, and of these 298 contained cash, 
notes, &c., to the amount of £3,700. 

In 1865 there were 43,569,955 free newspa de- 
livared 4n: the year in the United Kingdom, end 


papers. 

ADULTERATED MILK.—A. case was decided in the 
Sheffield County Court lately, the evidence in which 
disclosed to what an enormous extent milk is adul- 
terated with water. Mr. Goodlad, of the Park, was 
sued for his milk bill, and he declined to pay it 
because pure milk bed aot been served him. His de- 
fence availed, and a verdict with costs was recorded 
in his favour 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 

K.G.—A man born ef lish parents in France is an 
Englishman. me 

A Faiexp.— Your question is so complicated, that we can- 
not advize you. Consulta solicitor at once. 

Aur Levant.—Handwriting very good indeed 
teen." 

Watrer, twenty-six, 5 ft. 5 in. in height, the son of a 
tradesman, and engaged in the Oity. 

Postsmouth, 


N.,of HM. G ieeth audios 
three, 5 te 10 in. in bored fair egipieaion. 

A Mecuanic.—Certainly you would be liable to a prosecu- 
tion for bigamy were you to marry while your wife is con- 
dued in a lunatic asylum. The very wish is iniquitous. 

GuittacmE.—To curl a boy's hair, wash with cold water 
wae mi dry it well. If this will not do, nothing 
will 

A Constant Reaprr.—Apply to the secretary of the charity 
you name, and doubtlessly that gentleman will supply you 
with ell the necessary information. 

Lizzy and Carry.—Both tall and good looking. “Lizzy,” 
nineteen, has dark hair and eyes; “Carry,” twenty, has 
grey eyes, light brown hair. Dark gentlemen preferred 

Miss Macei1, twenty-one, an orphan, without money, of 
medium ht, black hair, thoroughly domesticated ; would 
make a g wife to a steady industrious man. 

A Bris um Buvz, nineteen, tall, fair, and ladylike, wishes 


“ af- 


for 


tweuty- 





pered and fond of home, Respondents must be dark, and 
Possessed of some income; good tem ‘itlog indispensable. 
(1.) Handwriting very bad, but the spelling is even worse. 
(2.) Use salt-water and « soft brash twice or thrice a day. 

Nance.—Recipe is pronounced ‘ Res-se-pe.” 

Jussiz Ray, nineteen, 5ft. 6 in. in height, brown eyes and 
hair, fair. Respondent must be dark, tempered, and 
fond of society. “‘Jeasie" would prefer taller than her- 
self, of respectable family, and a tradesman. 

Liverpoot, 5 ft. 7 in. in height, pleasant looking (not hand- 
some), good-tempered, rather dark, and with a prospect of 
being in receipt of 75/. or 801. perannum in a few months. 
Respondent must be about sixteen or seventeen years of 
age 


J. W. P.—At eighteen you are too old to commence a sea- 
faring life. The situation will be very difficult to obtain 
without you can make interest with the owners or captains 
of the vessels you name, -Purserships do not go “a beg- 
ging,’ 

Laura and Lizz1s.—“ Laura,” eighteen, tall, dark hair and 
eyes, pretty, and will have 100/. a year, ‘ Lizzie,” nineteen, 
medium height, brown hair and eyes, and will have 300/. a 
year; both are well educated, and fond of music and sing- 
ing. 

F.orencs.—Your handwriting and spelling are unpardon- 
ably bad, so much so that we doubt if you could succeed in 
any intellectual profession. Your notion of being a good 
tragic actress is foolish in the extreme. Take our advice, 
cast all such foolish thoughts from your mind, or assuredly 
they will bring you to grief. 

Axyxtous Morner—A child born after marriage, at any 
time, is considered legitimate. A marriage before a regis- 
traris perfectly valid. A registrar of births, deaths, and 
marriages, is to be found upon inquiry in every parish. 
Consult the parochial directory, which may be had from the 

8. 


P. J. (Manchester).—Adidress a letter as lucitlly written as 





to open a correspondence with a tall, dark gentleman who | 


is fond of home. 

May Asnuorn, twenty-one, 5 ft. 3 in. in height, blue eyes, 
brown hair. Respondent must be rather tall, dark, good 
tempered, and fond of home. 

Frora H., twenty, 5 ft. 24 in. in height, brown hair and 
eyes, no fortune but a loving heart to offer; the young gen- 
tleman must he of respectable means. 

Harry Percrvat, nearly nineteen, 5 ft. 8 in. in height, fair, 
chestnut curis, and an income at present of 75/. a year, with 
every prospect of an increase. 

B. F. E., nineteen, 5 ft. 5 in. in height, black curly hair and 
eyebrows.—Time alone will remove the marks {rom your 
arms. 


Prank, twenty-two, 5 ft. 8 in. in height, dark; and when 
at seacan earn 300) per annum. Just enough to live on 
with economy. 

C. J. Wu1iamMs.—Not knowing your capabilities, how can 
we possibly advise you what kind of clerkship you are fit for? 
Your handwriting is good. Adverti:te, orconsult the adver- 
tising columns of the daily papers, and judge for yourself. 

Frora.—Why not rest satisfied with the eyel nature 
bas given you? Do not attempt to pencil them. Olive oil 
will do no harm to your eyebrows, and may, perbaps, 
slightly encourage their growth. 

O, 0. 0.—It is possible, tho ough improbable, that by advyer- 
thing you might find a purchaser for your used postage- 
stamps. A few years since there was a mania among a cer- 
tain class of persons to use them for decorating ceilings. 

Kare and Maup, two sisters. Kate is nineteen, 5 ft. 10 in, 


h 





in height, good es hazel eyes, and very pretty, << a 
ar ‘Maad” te eighteen, 5 ft. 5 in. in Licight, aud 
very 


W. Y., seventeen, petite, fair, wavy hair, pink cheeks, dark 
blue eyes, small hands and feet; can sing, dance, and isa 
tolesable musician. No money nor expectations. Respon- 
dent must be tall, dark, intelligent, good natured, aad loving. 

Lavza Morris, nineteen, brown hair, dark complexion. 

mdent must be of medium height, dark, and good tem- 
pares y “L. M” bas no fortune, but is thoroughly domeati- 
cal 

Wars Carnation would like to correspond with a tall, 
dark gentleman, about twenty or twenty-one; she is eigh- 
teen, “2 9in. in height, dark complexion, brown hair and 


eyes, very good looking. 
Warren apd Frep Nxvitie (brothers).—' Walter” is 
twenty-one, dark, medium height; “ Fred,’ nineteen, 


and 

tall, and dark. Both in receipt of good salaries. The ladies 

must be respectably , and if fair, preferred. 

me Ne eee aaa aed ene in 
eight, sppearance te fond of 

music, and attached to home; heir to constderable landed 

property. 

A Constant Reaper —The rr of the late Chief Secretary 
iy “yy ~ nmeke. S parny seen = a daughter 
the penton, Ge r. er iadys 
first married the Earl of ares. secondly, G. G. ire 

court, Eeq., M.P.; and, lastly, in 1863, ‘Mr. Fortescue. 
Forekr- Mz-Not anp Vrorer. —"Fo t-Me-Not,” tall, fair, 
light hair, grey eyes, and pretty. jolet " has light’ hair, 





grey eyes, and a good eeanpleaion: Both are good tem- 





that with which you have favoured us, to the Postmaster- 
General, General Post-office, Loudon, and without doubt the 
discrepancy you name will be fully explained in a letter 
from one of the officials. 


LITILE FLOY. 


Again the world wheels softly on 
lato the golden light of spriug ; 
With life the southern bill sides throb 
With life the woods are whispering 


Back to their last year's nests the birds, 
Back the young leaves to shrub and tree; 
But not from earth, or sea, or air, 
Comes back my sweet lost lamb to me. 


The merest seed that fell last year— 
rhe merest blade upon the plain— 
Sweills with the royal gift of life, 
But to my flower I call in vain. 


Of bird, and bud, and warm south wind, 

She—brighter, sweeter than them all— 
In some existence, rich and strange, 

Heeds neither Spring's nor Lovw's recal. M. 

A Tip One, 5ft. 11 in. high, must be also a very foolish 
one, to be ashamed to be seen walking with “a young lady 
he knows would make him a very good wife,” simply be- 
cause she is only 5 ft. 2 in. in stature. Surely it is not only 
between the giant Chang and his wife that there is such a 
disparity of inches. 

Amy Conrers.—Scurvy requires medical treatment, do not 
tamper with yourself, but consult the nearest surgeon. The 

of hair 1 are respectively. ‘es brown, 
brown, and dark brown. The word eti 
“ et-e-ket.” Handwriting clear and tolerable, buts your ortho- 
graphy is very bad. 

Frank, twenty-five, 5 ft.8 in. in height, dark, whiskers, 
and monstache, the son of a professional gentleman, and by 
weg a shorthand writer. Salary not large at present, 

but sufficient for moderate comfort. The lady must be 
of good h eporares pearance, domesticated, fairly + amiable, 
and pleasing ; if with money so much the bette: 

Pexcry R, GRENVILLE, nineteen, 5 ft. 9 in. in "pelght, gen- 
tlemanly, of average good looks, in a lucrative situation in a 
mercantile firm, and of highly respectable family. Tbe lady 
must be between seventeen and nineteen; tall, a good 
figure, pretty, of ladylike deportment, refined habits, and 
amiable in disposition. 

Joun and Frayx, two friends. “John” twenty-five, ta’ 
fair, with blue eyes, affectionate and good looking ; the | 
must be tall, oe looking, respectable, moderatety educated, 
and of a small income— Frank,” twenty, tall, 
feir, good ae red, and good looking’; the respondent must 
be of cyadinan te ht, either dark or air, highly respectable, 
and have a small fortune. 

Jeannig A.—The daughter of a naval officer, nineteen, 5 ft 
8 in. in height, black curly hair, black eyes, and hg ly ‘Gre- 
cian features; considered very beautiful, and bas 200/. a 
year, and will have 1,000 on her m Respondent 
must be tall, dark, handsome, and between twenty and 
twenty-eight years ofage. Money no object. 

Avy and Jessiz.—“ Amy " is eighteen, 5 ft. 6 in. in height 
dark brown hair, and blue eyes. “Jessie,” also eighteen, 
fair, 5 feet 4 in, in height, having light hair, and blue eyes; 
both are good-looking, and fine figures. The respondents 
must be tall and dark, also professional gentlemen, who 
could place them in a position on the stage, as they both 
have great taste for it. 

Whureep and Rosaseria (two eousins).—“ Winifred” 
is eighteon, tall, fair, hazel eyes, and dar« brown hair, 
Serouny domesticated has Tune @ sound good Eng- 
lish education, and fond of music, “ Rosa- 
bella ” is of the peered bt, k hair and eyes, clear 
complexion, a figure, has received a good education, 
and is an excellent pianist,’ Dark gentlemen ncn 

Lavra May.—A manuscript should be carefully pre 
clearly and legibly written (not in shorthand), ro. 
attention being paid to grammar and spelling, before being 
placed in the hand§ of the printer; otherwise, the cost 
of -production will be paorent. increased, and the author’s 
chance of success dennis . We cannot 
advise you as to the bes we p blisher, or what remuneration 
you would be likely to rece te Much would depend upon 
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the subject, still more upon the merits of the composition, 
Your only course is to submit it to a either of « 
ublisher of novels, or the editor of ob ep te when, if it 
really good and 0’ will not be long without 
epans amarket. You sho however, retain a copy by 


m™. Y. Z., forty-six, 5 ft. in height, a widower, with incum. 

brance, very fond of home, domesticated, and ‘ 
on Ww produces 100/. per annum; has, a) 

little property—say about 800’. Respondent must Ay aot 

forty, good tempered, fond of home, aud thoroughly domesti- 


cated ; with a little property. 
Communications Receivep:— 
F. is responded to by—"' Lady May,” who knows he wil! 


suit her, as ran he is just her beau ideal of avems 4 —- 
“M.A. L.,” fifteen, dark hair and eyes; an 
teen, fair, brown hair and eyes; of middle size, and rather 


retty. 
4 Hawri and Atsgnrt by—" Lizzie" and “ Polly.”. “ Lizzie” 

twenty-one, tall, very ful, blue eyes, golden hair, very 
good looking, of a baw. and cheerful ‘alaposition and 
thinks she possesses all the requirements to make “ Henri " 
“ Polly,” sahioen 5 ft. 4im. in height, light hair, 


happy. 
blue eyes, x ane of a lo ied both respect- 
ably aattted: ‘wel well Me gy Vm ted, very fond of 


music, an for K. -- but two wo loving hearts in return 
for theirs. “Albert” is replied toelso by “ Annie O.," nine. 
teen, medium height, blue eyés, brown curly bair, good look- 
ing end thoroughly domesticated. 

Artsur by—‘ Polly,” nineteen, 5 ft. 25 . height, s ser- 
vant, well brought up, brown eyes, and tty face— 
sg Wait-a-while,” whe bas no property, but she would 
make “ Arthur ‘* very loving, little wife— 
“ Humble Gipsy,’ well educated, of middle height, fair, blue 
eves, auburn hair,and the daughter of a high! respectable 

radesman; and—** Polly,” eighteen, dark, tall, good look- 
ing, and domesticated. 

mcent Browyiow by—~“ Annie C.,” wyanty, fair, middie 
height, curly hair, good tempered, and good looking— 

“M.B.,” twenty-three, a domestic servant, a black curly 
hair, medium height, not very stout, genteel looking, and 
quite sure she would make a good husband a happy home 
and a loving little wife—‘ Leamington,” twenty-three, blue 
eyes, brown hair, fair, tall, not bad looking, thoroughly do- 
mesticated, and would makea loving and affectionate wife— 
“C. Gough,” @ servant without money, twenty-five, fair, 
blue éyes, good looking, very loving, and domesticated— 
“J. B,” twenty-three, a servant, ‘dark, blue’ eyes, short 
stature, good tempered, and thoroughly domesticated— 
“ Louisa and Phosbe,” two friends. ‘ Louisa,” dark hair and 
eyes, rather dark complexion. “ Phobe,” dark hair, and 
hazel eyes ; and—'‘ Annie O.," twenty, fair, medium height, 
and good tempered. 

J. W. by—"A, L., ” forty, accustomed to business, wel! 
educated, r bly dark, middle height, of a 
cheerful and affectionate disposition. "Has a little money ; 
and—‘L,.A.,” thirty, neither dark nor fair, below the me- 
dium height, quiet, and teel in appearance ; accustomed 
to domestic affairs, and not a with business, 
having to attend to one at the present 

Drier by—* China Rose,” seventeen, 5 ft. in height, brown 
hair, blue eyes, and thoroughly domesticated. 

Scorus by—"J. S.,".a widow, thirty-four, good looking, 
with one'son, who thinks she will suit the diee well-to-do 
farmer “ Scotas,” 

J. F. by—* Bessie D.,” nineteen, dark, good-tempered, and 
loving ; would make a good wife, and dearly loves a sailor. 

Centurion by—“ Rose Colman, tw short, dark 
curly hair, and dark grey , and very amiable. 

Maupr by—“ Alexander,” Wehty-fotr: and who, in about 
twelve months, will be worth 5002. per annum. 

Trpvit by—* Lilinois,” twenty-seven, 5 ft. 7} in. in height, 
with « little land in Norfolk, “orm US.A,, to which place 
he would wish to take “ Tydvil.” 

i by—" W. D. P. D.,’ nineteen, 5 ft.2 in. in height, 

brown hair, blue eyes, and apprenticed to a mechanic ; and 

—“Sidpey,” young, in business, with good prospects, and, 
like “ Louisa,” very fond of music, 

Grace D. by—‘Sholto,” twenty-five, not dark, middle 
height, good looking, full whiskered, in a good social posi- 
tion, possessed of an income of 300/., well educated, would 
make a model husband, and can offer a comfortable 
home—" Horace,” the son of a retired officer, 5 ft. 10 in. in 
height, Roman nose, dark eyes, cu ny bait, and genteel 
figure; of German ; and—" eae i twenty, 5 ft. 
6 in. in height, dark, small moustache, blac k hair, thoroughly 

educated, a fair musician, and with an income_of 100i. a year. 

FLora by — A. M. D.,” who is a midshipman in the navy, 
te er dark, with brown and curling hair. 

ARE by—“ Willie Gray,” twenty-four, 5 ft. 10 in. in 
height, fatk, @ good pianist, fond of books, and with an in- 
come of 1002. a year. 

Grace D, and Constance H. by—H. N.,’ 
dark, medium height, holerahiy, £0 pans tempered, and with an 
*Bdwin Stanhope M,* twenty-five ‘rin slg os 
bs e M.,” twenty-five, 5 ft. 
son of a surgeon, dark, in the y veterinary ; end— 
“R. B.S.” twenty-four, 5 ft 9 im. in show rs and re- 
spectably connected. 

Louise M. by—“ Germania,” a native of Germany, who 
speaks English fluently, twenty-four, fair, Mert ae 9d 
fond of home, in busimess for himself; and— 

would like to correspond with her. 

An Exciisn Girt by—“ A. G. C., 5 ft. 4 in. in heigt: 
dark, We a responsible situation in & large bank ; and-— 
i A twenty, good looking, and with goo pros- 





” twenty-one, 
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THE 


“WANZER” 
| LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINE. 
The latest improved—the most simple—the most easily learned—the least 


liable to get out of order—performing a greater range of work 
than any other Sewing Machine yet invented. . 


TRON OR WOOD TABLE. QUARTER CASE. 





£9. From £10. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE “WANZER” SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, LIMITED. 





OFFICE AND SHOW ROOMS, 4, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 





Tse popular use of the Sewing Machine has been long retarded by the complicated machinery 
necessary to do the work. This objection is removed by the “ WANZER” MACHINE, combining 
the minimum simplicity with thorough effectiveness. The Company fear no competition, being con- 
fident that their Machines will give perfect satisfaction to all who try them. 


The “Wanzer” Sewing Machine will perform more work than any other Machine yet offered 
to the Public, and aided by the new Patent Hemmer and Feller, the exclusive property of the 
Company, will Hem and Fell flannel and heavy material, which no other Machine can do. 


- The extreme simplicity and perfect finish of these Machines render their management easy by 
inexperienced hands, while their neatness and extensive range of work mark them as the best Family 
Machine: ‘Tailors, Dressmakers, or Milliners will find them peculiarly adapted to their purposes. 

Price, from £9, including Hemmer, Tucker, Quilting-Gauges, &c., with requisite tools for the 


management. * 
- PROSPECTUSES POST FREE. 
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RADEN’S HOUSEHOLD TEA, 3s. Pleasant 

flavour, abundant strength ; 6lb. case, 18s., car- 

riage free to all England.—_ALEX ANDER BRADEN, 
18, High Street, Islington, London. 


j Y GIVE MORE ?—Excellent TEAS, black, 

green, and mixed, are now ON SALE, for 
family use, at 2s. 4d. per Ib. at NEWSOM and CO’S. 
Original Tea Warehouse, 50, Borough. Established 
A.D. 1745. 


HE LONDON LOOKING-GLASS COMPANY’S 
FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS. Several 
new designs now ready.—A. JENKINS and CO., 
167, Fleet Street, and 1, New Road, Brighton. New 
Design Book free, post-paid. 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—The OCTOBER 
BREWINGS of the above ALE are now being 
supplied, in the finest condition, in bottles and in 
casks, by FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, and 
CO., at their New’ London Bridge Stores, London 
Bridge, S.E. 














VANS’S PRIZE KITCHENER.—This Matcliless 
‘4 Kitchener obtained a prize at the Exlibition of 
1862. It is adapted for the cottage or mansion, from 
£4 15s. to £30. Also larger sizes for hotels, taverns, 
private and public schools, and hospitals, with steam 
apparatus, from £50 to £100 and upwards. Show- 
rooms, 33 and 34, King William Street, London 
Bridge. Manufactory, 10, Arthur Street West, ad- 
joining. 
RROWROOT.—Finest St. Vincent 7lb. Tins, 5s.; 
14]b. tins, 9s. 6d.; and 211b. tins, 13s. 8d. each. 
One ounce sample sent post free on receipt of two 
stamps.—FORSTER and SON, Tea and Arrowroot 
Merchants, Philpot Lane. 





)IMMEL‘S NEW PERFUME, CUPID'S TEARS, 

in a pretty moire-antique box, 3s. 6d.—E. RIM- 

MEL, 96, Strand, 128, Regent Street, and 24, Cornhill, 

London. Just published, “Rimmel’s Book of Per- 

fume,” with above 250 illustrations. Price 5s. Sent 
by post for 68 stamps. 


ROFESSOR STANLEY, Hair Cutter and Hair 

Dyer, 46, Blackfriars Road, 8. (12 doors from 

the Railway Station). Hair Cut and Brushed by 

Machinery; 8d.; Cut, Shampooed (with hot and cold 

showers), and Brushed by Machinery, 6d. No busi- 
ness on Sundays. 








| capt are te FRENGH BRANDY, at 4s. 6d. 
_ per bottle, is confidently recommended. - Dr. 
Hasssal’s report: ‘‘The French brandies sold by Mr. 
Pownceby are a pure grape spirit, and valuable for 
medicinal purposes.”—S. POWNCEBY, 19, Ernest 
Street, Albany Street, N.W. Samples forwarded. 


ADIZ, OPORTO, and LIGHT WINE ASSO- 
CIATION (Limited).—Capital, £150,000.— 
West-end Depdt, 434, Strand. Sample bottles of the 
following WINES, direct from Vineyards; Dinner 
Sherry, 18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Household Port, 
18s.; sample bottle, 1s. 8d. Club Sherry, 36s.; 
sample bottle, 3s. 2d, Club Port, 36s. ; sample bottle, 
3s. 2d, , 


OLMAN’S PRIZE MEDAL MUSTARD bears 
their trade mark, the Bull’s Head, on each pack- 
age. Itis the only mustard which obtained a Prize 
Medal at the Great Exhibition, 1862; their “ genuine” 
and “double superfine” are the qualities particularly 
recommended for family use. Retailed in every town 
throughout the United Kingdom.—J. and J. COLMAN, 
26, Cannon Street, London. 











REY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, London.— 
ALEX. ROSS'S charges for dyeing the hair— 
Ladies’, from 7s. 6d.; gentlemen’s, from 5s. The dye 
is sold at 3s. 6d., and sent by post for 54 stamps. Any 
shade produced. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in ALEX. 
ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which produces 
whiskers and thickens hair. Sold at 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 
and 10s. 6d.; or per post, 54, 84, or 144 stamps.— 
A. ROSS, 248, High Holborn. 








LEX. ROSS'S DESTROYER of HAIR removes 
superfluous hair from the face without. the 
slightest effect to the skin, 3s. 6d., or per post for 54 
stamps. Ross's TorLeT MAGAZINE, 1d., monthly,;. had 
of all booksellers; or for two stamps.—248, High 
Holborn, London. 


AUTION.—COCKS’S celebrated READING 

SAUCE, for Fish, Game, Steaks, Soups, Gravies, 

Hot and Cold Meats, unrivalled for general use, sold 

by all respectable Dealersin Sauces. Is manufactured 

only by the Executors of the Sole Proprietor, Charles 

Cocks, 6, Duke Street, Reading, the Original Sauce 
Warehouse. All others are spurious imitations. 


WO THOUSAND best SILVER WATCHES, 25s. 
each; 500 gold ditto, 55s. each, all warranted ; 
1,000 Solid Gold Guard Chains and Albert Chains, 16s, 
6d. each; Gold Gem Rings and Signet ditto, 4s. each ; 
1,500 Solid Gold Scarf Pins, 5s 6d. each; Gold Brooches, 
Earrings, Studs, and every kind of Jewellery, at.a simi- 
lar reduction. Country orders, per remittances, care- 
fully attended to.—George Dyer, 90, Regent Street, 
London. 








a ELIX SULTANA’S GOLDEN CASSOLETTE, 
which unceasingly emits a delightful fragrance, 1s. 
The Fairy Fountain, six different perfumes, in boxes, 
1s. Queen Dagmar’s Cross, a jewel for a lady's neck, 
deliciously perfumed, 5s. 6d. A bottle of Jockey Club, 
Wood Violet, and Kiss Me Quick, in case, 4s. 6d. 
Genuine Otto.of Roses, in original bottles, 3s. 6d. All 
post fre.—FELIX SULTANA, Royal perfumer, 23, 
Poultry, City, and 210, Regent Street, London. 


RY’S HOMCOPATHIC COCOA, in Packets.— 
The purity, delicacy of flavour, and nutritious 
properties of this Cocoa, as well, as the great facility 
with which it is made, have rendered it a standard 
article of general consumption. Itis highly approved 
and strongly recommended my medical men, and is 
equally adapted for invalids and genera) consumers.— 
J. 8S. FRY and SONS, Bristol and London, are the 
only English Manufacturers of Cocoa who obtained 
the Prize Medal, 1862. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The causes of dysen- 
tery in hot climates and diarrhoea in our own 
country may be safely counteracted by the purifying 
agency of these well-known pills. Within these few 
years the chance of escape from a dangerous disease 
was only by taking dangerous remedies; now the 
malady is dispelled by general purification of the 
blood, and its regenerating influence over every organ. 
Thus the very means for overcoming the sighing, 
vomiting, cramps, and straining include the el t 








‘ 


¥ ATCHES and CLOCKS.—FREDO. HAWLEY 

(Successor to Thomas Hawley), many years 
Watchmaker, by special appointment, to his, late 
Majesty George IV., invites inspection of his care- 
fully-finished Stock, at 148, Regent Street, W. Ele- 
gant Gold watches, £2 15s. to £35; Silver Watches, 
£1 5s. to £12 12s. Eight-day Timepieces, 12s. 6d. 
Clocks, striking hours and half-hours, £2 153, and 
upwards.—FREDERIC HAWLEY, Watchmaker, 148, 
Regent Street, W-. (from the Strand and Coventry 
Street). Established nearly a century. Merchants 
and Shippers supplied. 


RANDY.—The Best and Cheapest in the World. 
Cognac, 15s. per gallon; one dozen, 33s. 
Champagne, 18s. per gallon; one dozen, 39s. This 
splendid Brandy cannot be equalled. Best London 
Gin, full strength, 13s. per gallon; one dozen, 29s. 
The above prices per dozen include railway carriage. 
—G. PHILLIPS and CO., Distillers, Holborn Hill, 
London. 


| INAHAN’S LL WHISKY v. COGNAC 

BRANDY.—This Celebrated Old Irish Whisky 
rivals the finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and very wholesome. Sold in 
bottles, 3s. 8d., at the retail houses in London; by the 
agents in the principal towns in England ; or wholesale 
at 8, Great Windmill Street, London, W.—Observe 
the red seal; pink label, and cork branded “ Kinahan’s 
LL Whisky.” 











of new strength. Holloway’s Pills are admirable 
tonics and astringents, and can be confidently relied 
upon. Whatever may have immediately given rise to 
the irritation of the bowels, these pills sooth the irri- 
tated membranes and repress the excessive excitability 
of the intestines. 








R. HARTRY, Surgeon-Dentist, by a new Pro- 
M cess REPLACES TEETH in the:mouth with- 
out any pain or inconvenience to the patient. He is 
only to be consulted at his residence, 41, St. Martin’s 
Lane, Trafalgar Bggeres Painless extraction if re- 
quired. Moderate charges. 





EETH.—Osteo Eidon, Messrs. Gdbriel’s 


—The nu 


materials, 

and frecdom from .pain, abidingble_hefoy, SY Sepang in 

Messrs. Gabriel’s Pamphlet on the Teeth, just published, frée by post, or 
gratis on application, 

27, Harley-street, Cavendish-square, and 34, Ludgate-hill, London; 


economy, 


Liverpool, 1 


Duke-street ; 
Complete 


Specialite. 


advantages, such as comfort, purity 


ham, 65, New-street. 
Seta, 4 to 7 and 10 to 16 guine 


i Fe ASSOCIATION OF SCOTLAND. 
Chairman in London—Sir WM. DUNBAR, of 
Mochrum, Bart., M.P. 

While affording all the advantages and facilities 
usual with other Offices, this institution possesgig 
special and attragtive features peculiar to itself; ang 
during the twenty-sig years of its operations it has 

contributed to the extension of Life Assuranga 
os ag out the whole of Great Britain and Ire. 
lan 


The system and regulations have been framed, ayj 
from time to.time improved, 80 as to secure to the 
policyholders not only the utmost value for their pay. 
ments, but especially the following: 

As small present outlay as possible. 

No Responsibility, whether of Partnership or 
Mutual Assurance. ; 

No liability to Forfeiture, or so little that only grogs 
carelessness can affect the policy. 

A liberal return to the pdolfty-holder, if he desire to 
relinquish hiis policy; or, “~~ 

The loan of a sum* nearly equal to its office valne 
without cancelling the policy. 

The eminent usefulness of the institution is app- 
rent from its having paid policies. on deceased lives 
amounting, during last year alone, to . 

NINETY. THOUSAND POUNDS. 

One whole Year's Ranking for*Profits over all later 
eutrants will be secured by Assuring before 5th 
April. 

THOS. FRASER, Resident Secretary. 

London (Chief Office), 20, King William Street, 
City ; (West End Office), 48, Pall Mall, S.W. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 13, St. James's 
Square, London, 8.W.—Established 1824. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY'S OPERATIONS. 
The annnalincome exceeds .. ... «.. £201,000 
The Assurance Fund safely invested, is 

OVOP! 0 cre cee ete tte wee 
The New Policies in the last year were 

AGG, assuring 2.0. ose vee cee wee Soe «2S 271,440 
The Bonus added to Policies at the last 

Givision/ Was 202 see ove ee ove wee «275,077 
The total claims by death paid amount to 1,962,629 

The following are among the distinctive features 
of the society : 

Credit System.—On any policy for the whole of 
life, where the age does not exceed 60, one-half of the 
annual premiums during the first five years may 
remain on credit, and may either continue as a debt 
on the policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rates of Premium for Young Lives, with early 





1,446,000 
in 


‘participation ia profits. 


Endowment Assurances may be effected, without 
profits, by which the sum assured becomes payablo 
on the attainment of a specified age, or at death, 
whichever event shall first happen. 

Invalid Lives may be assured at rates proportioned 
to the increased tisk. 

Prompt Settlement of Claims.—Claims paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial Divi- 
sion in 1862 averaged 48 per cent.,and the Cash Bonus 
28 “per cent. on the premiums paid in the five 

ears. 

The next Division ef Profits will take place in 
January, 1867, and persons who effect new policies 
before the end of June next will be entitled at that 
division to one ‘year’s additional share of profits over 
later entrants. 

Tables of rates and forms of proposal cau be ob- 
tained of any of the Society’s agents, or of 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 

13, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 








HE LAND SECURITIES COMPANY (Limited). 
The Company ISSUE MORTGAGE DEBEN- 
TURES, bearing 4} per cent. intérest, payable half- 
yearly, at the Bankers of the Company in London, or 
at such Country Bankers as may be arranged with 
the holders, payable at such periods and for such 
amounts as may suit investors. The aggregate 
amount of the debentures at any time issued is strictly 
limited to the total amount of the moneys for the time 
being; secured to the Company by carefully selected 
mortgages, of which a register is kept at the Com- 
pany’s Ohief Office, open to inspection- by debenture- 
holders. The holders have, moreover, the security of 
the large uncalled. capital of the Company, which 
amounts at present to £900,000. These debentures, 
therefore, combining the advantages of a good mort- 
gage with ready convertibility, will be found a -per- 
fectly safe and convenient investment. 
The Company accept money'on, deposit in the 
smallest or largest sums, at interest, in anticipationo f 
investment in the mortgage debentures, and they 


undertake the negotiation of special investments, 0 


suit exceptional circumstances. ao 
Apply to the Managing Director, Land Securities 
Company, No. 32, Charing Cross, 8 W. 
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AND SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE BOOKSELLERS. 
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NEWTON WILSON & COS. 


PATENT SEWING MACHINES. 


These Machines possess the very latest improvements in both lock and knotted stitch. Their reputation has long been established as the first in the market, 
Elegant iv form; simple, light, rapid, and noiseless in operation ; they combine, in the most inexpensive form, the perfection of simplicity in manipulation with 
the perfection of neodigwucl in the results produced. In the variety and range of these results no machines whatever will compare with them. All tle known 
operations, such as running, felling, herming, tucking, quilting, braiding, and cording, are combined here, with the additional operations of hem-stitching and 
ewbroidery. The Machines, therefore, are equally applicable to the-plain work of a family and to the fancy varieties of the boudoir or the drawiug-room, 
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THE GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 





THE LATEST NOVELTY THE LATEST NOVELTY 
In Family Sewing Machines is the NEW LOCK-STITCH In Manufacturing Sewing Machines is their NEW DUPLEX 
MACHINE, at £6 6s., with Stand complete, being the MACHINE, which comprises in one Mac!sine an instanta- 
cheapest Lock-stitch Machine in the World. neous double action, with a contrivance enabling the 
¥t may be had on a very handsome Stand, with : operator to stitch a new elastic in an old side-spring boot. 


wines Me: 2.8 This machine is specially intended for Tailors and Shoe- 
makers. It will stitch with cotton, silk, or linen thread, 
and is the only Machine that will meet all the require- 


COE Mi iiicese see vintasscg 0hs skh cin ten 
A very cheap Domestic Machine, Loop-stitch, 








CHE Ty BORA . o.cces cincearsanrestesccbiccnsccnee 2 8S ments of the practical Bootmaker. 
An excellent Machine, on Stand complete........ 4 4 0 Price, without Stand dhence tt 
An admirable Lock or Knotted-stitch Machine, With Stand complets .......ccccvessseresecseerseree 15 15 0 
; in enclosed Cabinet, complete .....0.00ssseereee 12 12 8 (Special Machines ivr every other kind of special manufacture.) 





*,* Patterns of the Work of any of the Machines will be forwarded, along with Illustrated Catalogue, post free, from the 


GREAT CENTRAL DEPOT, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


BRANCHES :—EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, BIRMINGHAM; 23, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER; UNION CORNER, GLASGOW ; 8; HANOVBE 
STREET, EDINBURGH ; 108 & (0, GRAFTON STREET DUBLIN; AND 49, GEORGE STRERT, PLYMOUTH. ; 
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